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by Carter Young 


“Santa Cruz County is notorious at levels of govern- 
ment,” Supervisor Gary Patton said Friday, “for the recall 

of elected officials.” 

Patton, who has represented the Third District (Santa 
Cruz, UCSC, the North Coast) on the county board of 
supervisors since 1974, should know, The environmentalist: 
supervisor faced an unsuccessful recall drive in 1978, saw 
two fellow progressive supervisors go down to defeat in last 
year’s recall elections, and now must confront another 
recall effort against him. 

Conservative activist Bob Morton, described by Patton 
as “a party of one, a wild card in Santa Cruz County 
politics,” filed formal intent to recall papers against Patton 
on September Il. Morton charges that Patton has violated 
the oath of office, supported subversive and anti- American 
doctrines, violated the civil rights of citizens, engaged in 
dishonest political practices, and weakened the county tax 
base, among other things. 

Patton denied the charges against him at a press confer- 
ence on September 14. “I am serving the majority of my 
constituents,” he said, ‘and even conservatives recognize 
this. Only the most extremist faction is willing to try to 
unseat me.” When asked if he thought enough signatures 
could be collected to force a recall election, Patton replied, 
“I’m not a betting man, but if I were, P'd bet against it.” 

If more than 4200 registered voters of the Third District 
sign the recall petitions by the second week of December, 
then Patton’s recall would be on the ballot in the June, 1980 
general election. 7 

In this county, recall elections have two parts on the 
ballot. The first part is a simple yes or no vote on whether the 
incumbent should be removed from office. The second part 
of the ballot is a list of replacement candidates (the 
incumbent’s name is excluded) with the voters allowed to 
choose one person regardless of how they voted on the yes- 
no question, then the candidate with the largest number of. 
votes wins. Replacement candidates can win without a 
majority, and there are no run-offs. It is therefore possible 
for a replacement candidate to receive fewer votes than the 
incumbent and still win. 

No one has yet come forward to announce their possible 
candidacy if the recall makes the ballot, but Patton did agree 
that speculation about Morton’s possible candidacy might 
prove correct. In 1976 Morton unsuccessfully ran against 
Leon Panetta for the Democratic nomination to the House 
of Representatives. Apparently undaunted, Morton ran 
again in 1978 as a replacement for former Live Oak-Soquel 
county Supervisor Phil Baldwin. This time Morton was beat 
out of a seat by Dan Forbus. There must not have been any 
hard feelings between the two conservatives however, 
because Forbus appointed Morton to serve on the county’s 


een’ Social Services Commission, a post which Morton recently 
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gave up. 

According to Morton, the specific dirt on Patton 
includes: his sanctioning of illegal housing in the Last 
Chance Road area of Bonny Doon while urging the 
prosecution of other builders, and attempting to subvert the 
public hearing processes on timber preserve zoning and 
Measure J (a voter approved county growth management 
plan written by Patton). Morton considers that Patton’s 
encouragement of the “actions of People for a Nuclear Free 
Future” constituted support for anti- American activities. 

If that sounds dirty, it’s nothing compared to the mud 
Morton has gotten into as a public servant. According to the 
September 13 issue of the Santa Cruz Phoenix, in 1963, 
“Morton, then a 38 year old Mendicino County deputy 
sheriff, was accused and convicted of working with others to 
arrest a judge, two deputy attorney generals, a state senate 
candidate, and a newspaper reporter in an ‘unlawful attempt 
to influence the outcome of an election.’ ” In 1968 however, 
a judge dismissed Morton’s conviction and ordered his 
record to be sealed. 

Morton has stayed out of trouble with the law since then, 
but he continued to serve as a “representative of big 
business and real estate interests,” according to Patton. As 
a “public relations” consultant to millionaire landowner 
Telford Smith, Morton has been known to conduct surveil- 
lance of county progressive activists, including Tim Jenkins, 
the former treasurer of the Coalition Against the Recall. 
Smith has a half million dollar lawsuit for libel pending 
against Jenkins. 

Aptos Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat is also facing a 
recall election this November 7, but despite the sometimes 
heated political differences between her and Patton, Liddi- 
coat has stated that she opposes the recall move against the 
Santa Cruz supervisor. Patton said that he was pleased with 
Liddicoat’s statements on the matter, but that he believes “‘a 
recall issue is an internal decision for the district where it is 
occurring.” Patton continued with, ‘I can’t reciprocate by 
opposing the recall election in her district where the voters 
must decide the issues.” 

When asked if he thought anyone was behind Morton and 
the recall, Patton replied, “‘to the best of my knowledge, I 
believe Mr. Morton is acting alone on this.” Patton does 
believe that Morton could receive funding for the recall 
effort from real estate and business development interests 
who have consistently opposed Patton’s growth manage- 
ment stance. “Time and again, I’ve stymied the special 
interests,” Patton said, “‘who want to make a shambles of 
our community in their relentless drive for profits.” 

The 1978 recall effort against Patton failed when the 
recall organizers stopped circulating petitions and burned 
all those that had already been signed. It is generally 
believed that the recall was stopped because not enough 
people would sign the petitions. Patton then went on to 
soundly defeat Dick Little and Charlotte Melville in the 
June, 1978 general election. 
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by Ben Slay 


In the face of declining enrollments and pressure from 
UC President, David Saxon, UCSC administrators this 
summer started developing the first comprehensive aca- 
demic plan the campus has had since 1977. 

The plan, which administrators hope will help them 
scrutinize UCSC’s academic performance, must be sent to 
Saxon before Winter Quarter. 

““We’re under the gun from system-wide administration,” 
says Dan McFadden in the office of Academic Affairs. 
“They expect us to produce an academic plan to show 
where we’re going. But because of our rapidly changing 
resource environment, we should have set up the plan 
anyway.” 

UCSC’s situation arose from a guarantee Saxon made to 


_Chancellor Sinsheimer last May to keep Santa Cruz at its 


1978-79 level of 346 professors for at least five years barr- 
ing a catastrophic drop-off in enrollments. 


Saxon required--as a condition of the guarantee—that 


the campus put together an academic plan which would, in 
his words: 

. “describe the Santa Cruz academic structure and 
indicate in detail what program changes the campus 
proposes for the next five years. The plan should 
cover new programs, modifications in existing pro- 
grams, program reductions, program eliminations, 
and the use of faculty resources.” 

In short, Saxon asked for a new, detailed, and “realistic” 
statement of what changes UCSC wants to make to increase 
enrollments. He did, however, add the clause that if 
enrollments dropped by 20 per cent from last year’s 
average, the agreement would be renegotiated. 

Chancellor Sinsheimer (whose vision of UCSC’s future 
is transcribed on pages 10 and 11) responded by instructing 
Vice Chancellor Marcum to put the plan together. Marcum 
created a steering committee under his chairpersonship 
during the summer to deal with the charge. The committee 
consisted of Michael Cowan, chairperson of the Academic 
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on Budget and Planning, George von der Muhll, chair- 
person of the Senate Committee on Undergraduate Courses 
and Curricula, and Isebille Gruhn, chairperson of the 
Graduate Council. Three students have also served on the 
committee: Jim Harrow from Crown, Sandy Campos from 
iCollege Eight, and Laura Haigwood, a graduate student. 

Marcum and Plan Co-ordinator McFaddden stress, 
however, that the steering committee’s role has been largely a 
procedural one. It has ensured, they say, that the senate 
committees and the boards of study are made aware of the 
need to plan, and to begin to coordinate their activities. 

Consequently, Marcum and McFadden are working on a 
“strategy paper,” one that is meant to elicit comments from 
the campus community, including students, on the plan. 


“Above all, the campus must 
free itself of its internal rhe- 
toric and confront the fact 
that our reputation for a lack 
of standards and academic 
rigor may be our undoing.”’ 


—John Marcum 


This paper, which may appear verbatim in next week’s 
edition of City on a Hill Press, will move the plan from the 
procedural to the substantive stage. 

It’s clear from documents in Academic Affairs that the 
planning process will take a hard look at many facets of the 
campus’ academic performance and resource situation. For 
example, Marcum stated in a July memo to the planning 
steering committee: 

“Nationally, there’s a shift away from humanities toward 


City on a Hill is all yours 


City on a Hill Press is a weekly news magazine 
open to any and all UCSC students. We, the CHP 
staff, encourage you to take advantage of the 
Press as an educational resource. At the moment 
we have a number of paid and volunteer posi- 


tions open. They include; 


City editor 


Co-campus editor 
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Coming soon: a ucsc academic plan 


Senate, Brewster Smith, chairperson of the Senate Committee - 


more applied and professional education. While strength- 

ening the quality of our liberal arts program, we must 

seek greater programmatic balance.” 

“Above all, the campus must free itself from internal 

rhetoric and confront the fact that our reputation for a 

lack of standards and academic rigor may be our 

undoing.” 

Since the manner in which the plan will be put together is 
not clear at present, it’s difficult to say with certainty how 
student opinion will fit into the planning process. Marcum 
and McFadden point out, however, that there are students 
sitting on the relevant Academic Senate committees, and 
that the meetings in which the plan will be discussed will be 
open to the public. _ 

Closely tied to the academic plan is the “program review 
process”—a planning mechanism set up under Marcum’s 
auspices to better evaluate UCSC’s academic performance. 
Partly established as a result of pressure from system-wide 
administration—Santa Cruz is the last UC campus to 
establish such a mechanism—the advent of this process also 
reflects the tightened resource environment. McFadden 
wrote during July that: ““Given that Santa Cruz can expect 
little in the way of new resources, planning for programs 
depends on more effective use of existing resources.” — 

While the review process is currently in its infant stages, 
it seems clear it will rely on the work of review committees 
chosen by the Academic Vice Chancellor. Consisting in 
part of educators not associated with UCSC, the com- 
mittees will evaluate boards of study, academic divisions, 
College Eight and Oakes College on a number of criteria, 
including enrollment, teaching and research quality. These 
committees will also have an eye for possible program 
consolidations and reductions. 

The Senate Committee on Budget and Planning will co- 
ordinate the review process. Students on the committee, as 
well as student representatives on boards of study, may be 
able to have some input there. 

' A review of the academic divisions will begin this fall, 
Oakes and College Eight will be reviewed during Spring 
(Quarter. 
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by Ann Scott Knight 


Neighborhood organizing in Santa Cruz has grown 
tremendously in the past year. Since July 1978, four new 
neighborhood groups have formed. Not only are these 
groups defining issues within their separate neighborhoods, 
they are also beginning to work closely together in order to 
ees power over city-wide decision making. The result has 


a great improvement in neighborhood life. 


Mews & Analysis 


The most recent example of cooperation between neigh- 
borhood groups is the battle regarding the Ocean Street 
Bridge. On Sept. 11, the Santa Cruz City Council voted 6 to 
1 “not to proceed with the Ocean Street Bridge Traffic 
Study at this time, and that all references to the Ocean 
Street Bridge be dropped from the General Plan.” The plan 
was dropped because of community opposition. Neighbor- 
hood groups effectively directed pressure against the plan so 
that years of discussion and planning of the unpopular 
bridge have now ended. 

The Ocean Street Bridge Study would have attempted to 
define the effects of a bridge upon the boardwalk and beach 
area. The bridge would have crossed the San Lorenzo river 
at the end of Ocean Street, directing traffic onto 2nd street. 
Neighborhood groups opposed the bridge mainly becaise it 
would have destroyed much of the residential area of the 
Beach Flats. 

At a public hearing of the city planning commission, 
representatives from Beach Flats Neighbors, Westside 
Neighbors, River Flats Neighbors, and other community 
‘and environmental groups, voiced opposition to the bridge. 
On Aug. 14, a letter was sent from a group of six 
neighborhood organizations to Larry Edler, former mayor 
and present councilmember, opposing the bridge plan 

-because it “entails a multi-million dollar expenditure to 
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enhance the extended use of private vehicles” and “would 
displace residents who, in many cases, would have no 
alternative housing.” 

The Ocean Street Bridge victory is just one of many 
victories which neighborhood groups have won over the 
past year. These victories have created a momentum which 
has given rise to new neighborhood groups. 


The newest group is the River Flats Neighbors, who got. 


together when they learned of plans to fill in a salt marsh for 
housing development near their homes. This group is still in 
the beginning stages, but, as stated in their statement of 
purpose, many residents of the area realize “the need to 
organize to effectively influence the decisions by city and 
county governments and other bodies affecting the quality 
of life in our neighborhood.” They are mainly concerned 
with such issues as the lack of access to the Ocean Street 
Park, now under construction, and traffic problems in their 
neighborhoods. 

The Westside Neighbors formed in July, 1978 because 
the city closed their neighborhood library. They successful- 
ly pressured the city council into opening the library and 
then went on to other issues in the neighborhood. They 
began work on a neighborhood-owned and operated health 
center on the Westside. The group ran into problems last 
November when their request for a portion of Housing and 
Community Development (HCD) funds was turned down.: 
Westside Neighbors wanted $10,000 to hire a consultant to 
plan the health center. The council instead proposed that the 
money, specifically designated by Federal regulations for low 
and moderate income areas, be spent in the downtown 
business district. A portion of the HCD money was also set 
aside for the Beach Flats area. 

The Beach Flats Neighbors formed at that time to gain 
some control over the money to be spent in their neighbor- 
hood. According to Tony Sousa, member of the steering 
committee of Beach Flats Neighbors, they have “demanded 
that they be integrally involved with the HCD planning 
process.” They are also involved in other issues, such as 
parks, general neighborhood improvement, adult education, 
childcare, and busing for school children. They will begin a 


SC community groups come alive 


program to teach English to Spanish-speaking people 
through classes held in the neighborhood, and they have 
recently acquired a building as a community center. 

Westside Neighbors received funding to hire a health 
consultant from the Community Action Board in August, 
1979. ‘Finally after years of hard work,” said Jo Cowley, 
Westside Neighbors steering committee member, “there 
was somebody out there that agreed with us.”’ The group has 
recently elected nine people from the neighborhood to act as 
a health board. 

Seabright Neighbors is the fourth of the new neighbor- 
hood organizations formed during the past year. These 
neighbors came together to fight an unpopular condomin- 
ium development. They won a postponement of the project, 
and were eventually allowed to redesign. They also pushed 
for major improvements on the railroad bridge at East Cliff 
Drive and Murray Street. The group is currently involved in 
revising the Santa Cruz General Plan and developing a 
neighborhood permit parking system. 

The four new groups, along with Downtown Neighbors 
and Western Limits, are now actively involved in setting up 
a neighborhood council. There are no specific proposals, 
but all groups are discussing among themselves. The 
council would have two purposes: defining the issues that 
are important to the city as a whole, and working together to 
influence local decisions made by city and county govern- 
ments. “Neighborhood groups have to work together toward 
the long-range benefit of the Santa Cruz community,” 
according to Beach Flats representative Eileen Smith. 

The biggest issue this fall will probably be neighborhood 
control of public money. Decisions on the allocations of 
over $600,000 of HCD money for the fiscal year 1980-81 
will be made this November. The Beach Flats neighborhood 
has already been targeted for a portion of the money. Other 
neighborhood groups are likely to request money for their 
own neighborhoods. “We want to go in as a united front and 
help each other get the money,” says Jo Cowley. Whether 
or not neighborhoods gain control over HCD funding may 
depend upon the solidarity and cooperation between 


them. 
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Mud slinging mars Liddicoat recall 


_ by Cathy Calfo 


Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat has already begun to 
mount a “dirty” campaign to keep her seat on the county 
board of supervisors until her term expires in June of 1980, 
claims recall spokesperson Jackie Christeve. Liddicoat, 


who could not be reached for comment, faces a recall. 


election on November 6. 

This summer Liddicoat’s husband, Dr. Douglas Liddicoat, 
mailed letters to physicians throughout the county request- 
ing individual contributions of $500 to fight the recall. In the 
letter Dr. Liddicoat accused the recall campaign of attempt- 
ing to “do away with the private practice of medicine in 
Santa Cruz County.” He also claimed that Jane Fonda and 
Tom Hayden were behind the move to recall his wife. 

“That’s what I mean by a dirty campaign,” responds 
Christeve, “full of lies and innuendos.” Christeve maintains 
that the recall campaign has had no affiliation with Hayden 
or Fonda, and that the group is not out to destroy 
physician’s private practices in Santa Cruz. 

Recallers are now concerned by a telephone survey of 
second district residents which is being conducted by an 
“independent information collection agency” called Assoc- 
iated Service Research. The caller conducting the survey 
began by asking residents to “Rank the county board of 
supervisor's performance from poor to excellent.” Other 
questions in the survey include “Do you think the recall is 
being funded by Tom Hayden and Jane Fonda?” and “Is 
UCSC influential in the recall?” Associated Service Re- 
search refuses to reveal who has commissioned them to 
conduct the survey. 

The Recall Liddicoat Campaign initiated the move to 
recall Liddicoat last April when they served her with a recall 
petition notice. On July 31 County Clerk Richard Neal 
announced that the recall group had collected 4,307 valid 
Signatures, qualifying the measure for this November’s 
ballot. 4,000 signatures, representing 20% of the district’s 
registered voters are required by state law in order to call for 
a recall election. 


Drive to tax oil profits launched 


by Cathy Calfo 


A statewide campaign was launched in the first week of 
September to qualify an “excess oil profits” tax initiative 
for the June 1980 ballot. While the major battle over 
“windfall” profits is being waged in Washington, a former 
Brown administration lieutenant is beginning to marshal 
his forces here for a skirmish with the big oil companies that 
operate in California. 

If he is successful, about $150 million annually will be 
taken from the oil companies to be spent by the state on 
mass transit and alternative fuels research, said Bill Press, 
who has left his post. as director of the state Office of 
Planning and Research to head the fledgling California Oil 
Profits Coalition (CAL-OPEC). 

“My ideal goal would be to collect a million signatures’ 
and really send the oil companies a message,” said Press, 
who needs only 346,119 valid signatures to qualify for the 
ballot. 

The initiative would impose a ten percent surtax on 
California oil companies making over 5 million dollars net 
profit annually, and would use the money eamed for state 
mass transit and alternative fuels research. The initiative 
would allow oil companies a 50 percent tax credit, to be 
deducted from the surtax, for investment in increased 
production or refining of crude oil’ in California. 

Tim Jenkins, a Santa Cruz based political activist, has 
been retained to run the campaign for the counties of Santa 
Cruz, Monterey and the city of San Jose. When asked what 
he thought the importance of this initiative is, he replied, “‘the 
need for this initiative should be crystal clear. Oil companies 
are reaping the highest profits in history out of the pockets of 
consumers.” 

Jenkins went on to claim, “‘even before de-control, first 
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charges he replied, ‘the California consumer is paying Frida 

higher prices at the pumps and getting less for it. In light of STEVE BENNETT. & FRIENDS 
present energy shortages, it is irresponsible for the oil Saturda 2 
companies to simply take their profits and run.” Jenkins BRADLEY & BRINDIS! 
‘charges, “‘It’s time to end the big oil rip-off.” Sunda 
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quarter profits at the 25 major oil companies soared 67 
percent over 1978. At the same time the price of gasoline 
has been going up a penny a gallon per week.” 

The goal of the statewide campaign—CAL-~OPEC— is to 
collect 500,000 signatures through extensive volunteer 
activity. The deadline to qualify for the June primary ballot 
is November 29. The local initiative drive has set its goal at 
100,000 signatures to be secured within the next 100 days. 

CAL-OPEC has already claimed the support of the Sierra. 
Club, the Friends of the Earth, the state AFL-CIO, the 
California Tax Reform Association, the League of Women 
Voters, the San Diego. Urban League, the League of 
Conservation Voters, and the local chapters of the Cam- 
paign for Economic Democracy, and the New American 
Movement will assist. 
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As for the reaction of oil companies, Bill Press said, “I’ve NOW TUESDAY 
been told by a representative for Mr. Robert Anderson, AND THURSDAY AT 8:00 PM 
Chairman of Atlantic Richfield Co., they would move out Novice $2 00 Advance $3 00 
of the state if it passes. I hope that does not represent the 2 3 
kind of corporate blackmail we’re going to see in this 
campaign.” i 

A spokesperson for Arco said two weeks ago, “we have CASH PRIZES! 
no plans to leave the state. We do have some reservations inn. 
about the initiative. We hope this is not the start of an call and Sign-up Now 


antibusiness movement in the state.” 

A spokesperson for Standard Oil of California said, “We 
don’t accept the basic premise that oil company profits are 
excessive.” 

When City on a Hill asked Tim Jenkins for a response to these 


Arally at UCSC in support of CAL-OPEC is tentatively 
planned for the second week in October. 
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A new vision from Kurt Vonnegut. 
Delacorte Press/Seymour Lawrence 
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BEFORE THE 
COCK CROWS 


a full evening dance work conceived and 
performed by 


EIKO & KOMA 
Saturday September 29 
8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Theater 


“There is no one else like these two 

dancer-choreographers. Theirs is 

the intensity of strong, white light, 
exhausting but beautiful.” 


Jennifer Dunning 
DANCEMAGAZINE 


Reserved seating 
Students/elders $3.00/$3.50 
General $4.50/$5.00 


Tony Award winning play about South African 
Apartheid 


SIZWE BANSI IS DEAD 
Directed by 
Luther James 
with 
John Huston and James Avery 
Friday October 5 
8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved seating 
Students/Elders $3.00/$3.50 
_General $4.50/$5.00 


in concert 


G.S. Sachdev 


master of the bamboo flute 
with tabla and tambura accompaniment 
Saturday October 6 

8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Theater 

“Sachdev's playing is the most 
sensitive |lhave ever heard. Themetal 

flute is just not capable of the 
subleties and nuances produced by 

the bamboo flute. This is truly 

transcendental music.” 
Paul Horn 
Reserved seating 
Students/elders $3.50 
General $5.00 


—_————— 


Tickets available at UCSC Box Office 
(429-2159) located above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant on campus, and all Bass outlets 
including Record Factory on the Pacific Mall. 


The supes’ 


secret deal 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


The County Board of Supervisors was in the limelight 
again this summer when they made a secret agreement with 
the Seascape development corporation. Involved in the 
agreement was the county’s promise to give Seascape one- 
fifth of the available building permits in the county until 
1999, 

The seeds of this affair were sown in 1972 when the board 
of supervisors voted to designate 70 beachside acres owned 
by Seascape as land to be developed only for recreational 
purposes. Seven years of legal battle ensued after the 
board’s decision, during which the county was accused of 
violating the fifth amendment, which prohibits the gov- 
ernment from taking private lands without just compensa- 
tion. 

Earlier this year, Judge Roland Hall ruled in favor of the 
Seascape Corporation and ordered the county to either pay 


_ the development company for the land in those 70 acres that 


could potentially be used for housing or else allow Seascape 
increased urban densities in some of the more than 500 acres 


_ it owns in Aptos. 


To settle their differences, Seascape and the board met in 
a closed executive session May 3rd, 1979 and came to the 
agreement that Seascape would be given ‘‘20 building 
permits in 1979 and 175 building permits per year starting 
with 1980.” This agreement was withheld from the public 
until late June when it was finally leaked to the local press. 

During the course of the controversy a story printed in the 
late July issue of the twice-monthly Phoenix reported that 
the Seascape corp has strong connections with Las Vegas 
gambling interests and the Teamster’s Central States 
Pension Fund. “Las Vegas gambling figure Morris A. 
Shenker, former chief defense counsel to ex-Teamster boss 
James R. Hoffa...owns a substantial share of the (Seascape) 
corporation,” the paper reported. “‘ According to Brian Primm, 
the corporation’s vice-president and operating manager, the 
Teamster’s Central States Pension Fund has been the 
majority stockholder since 1978.” The paper suggests that 
these two entities “stand up to reap millions” from the 


_county/Seascape agreement. 


Public backlash from the agreement was severe. Because 
of the county’s actions taken to implement Measure J, the 
growth-management initiative passed by Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty voters in June, 1978, only 930 permits will be available in 
the county each year. Guaranteeing Seascape 175 of the 
available permits greatly weakens the chances for local 
small developers to obtain permits to build. The public also 
condemned the supervisors for being as secretive about the 
agreement as they were. When asked what the alternatives 
to the agreement are, Supervisor Gary Patton, who has been 
against the pact all along, said ““The county counsel says 
that all we have to do is appeal the (judge’s) decision and 
we'll win.” 

The agreement between the county and Seascape also 
mandates a speed-up in the development of a Local Coastal 
Plan, to which the corporation must comply when consider- 
ing construction on the lands in question. The Seascape 
Corp. agreed to donate $30,000 to the firm working on the 
plan to help the project along. 

A public hearing on the agreement was held August 28th 
at Patton’s request. At this hearing the public related its 
concerns to the board. But, when supervisor Chris Matthews 
made a motion to rescind the agreement, an option that is 
open to both the county and Seascape until the Local 
Coastal Plan is finished, Supervisors Marilyn Liddicoat, 
Pat Liberty and Dan Forbus stood by their original 
decision and defeated the motion on a 3 to 2 vote. The 
Original agreement was passed on a 3—1—1 vote, with 
Matthews abstaining. Some changes may be made on the 
agreement, however as a second motion made by Matthews, 
that the county meet with Seascape again to form a “more 
equitable agreement,” passed with Chairperson Forbus 
siding with Patton and Matthews. 


Newton rests his case 


by Chip Levy 


After calling only seven witnesses, the 
defense for Huey P. Newton, founder of the 
Black Panther Party, unexpectedly rested 
its case.f] The defense told the court that the 
district attorney had failed to present “suffic- 
ient burden of proof’ that Newton murdered 
17 year old prostitute Kathleen Smith on an 
Oakland street corner five years ago. 

Newton fled to Cuba shortly after posting 
bail for the charge on August 17, 1974, but 


later returned on July 3, 1977. to face trial. 
‘The first trial, which ended last June with the 


jury deadlocked 10 to 2 in favor of acquittal, 
was one week shorter than the present retrial, 
which already has lasted seven weeks. 


Appearing stunned and dismayed that defense lawyers J. | 


Tony Serra and Luke Ellis rested their case in such a sudden 
move, assistant District Attorney Tom Orloff asked for a 
full day recess in order to prepare a rebuttal. His request 
was granted by Superior Court Judge Donald P. McCullum. 

In a scene reminiscent of the “FREE HUEY” movement 
of 1968—69, Newton called a press conference on the 
courthouse steps after the District Attorney rested his case 
last Thursday. He claimed, “the DA has rested his case 
now and there is absolutely nothing new...it shows there is 
not only a state effort to jail me with the most flimsy kind of 
information but that it is a personal thing with the DA...who 


_is making a personal career our of trying me. I think that this 
‘jury will not stand for any conviction to stand against me on 


this kind of trumped up charge” he said, continuing, “I 
would like further, for the community to see, how the State 
wastes money when it comes to the prosecution of poor 
people, and me in particular, yet when our people are 
murdered in the street nothing happens at all.” 

Newton, who is a history of consciousness doctoral 
candidate at UCSC, talked with CHP during a trial recess 
about the “‘political reasons” for which he maintains he is’ 
being tried. In 1967, Newton was tried three times for the 
shooting of an Oakland police officer and later served 
several years in prison until exonerated by an Appellate 
Court. “The Black Panther Party stood up to brutality and 
racial oppression by the state,” in what was percieved by law 
enforcement officials as a national threat, Newton claimed. 


It is more than personal animosity toward him by the 
, Oakland Police Department (OPD) and district Attorney’s 
office, according to Newton. Newton contends there is a 
political conspiracy against him that extends all the way to 
Washington DC that is well documented by the FBI files he 
obtained through the Freedom of Information Act. They 


reveal that in the 1960’s the Black Panthers were treated as 


a violent threat to the nation and that the FBI was involved 
in all sorts of espionage against them, according to Newton. 


UC: tudent Huey P. Newton and friends 


Throughout the trial the level of security has been kept to 
a minimum, in order to reduce “unnecessary tension” 
according to the court Bailiff, who told CHP “‘we can up the 
voltage at any time if needed.” 

Newtons defense lawyers characterize the case against 
their client as “bogus” and state that “the district attorney’s 
witnesses are not worthy of belief.” Orloff says, “that will 
be up to the jury to decide.” Nevertheless, the defense has 
pointedly tried to convince the jury that the evidence against 


‘their client was coerced from the alleged eyewitnesses, ' 


either by police intimidation or by promises of leniency or 
monetary benefit through the district attorney’s office. 
Meanwhile, the prosecution is attempting to prove Newton 
is guilty of the Smith murder that occured on the corner of 
29th and San Pablo around 1:30 am, August 6, 1974. 
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to do so would “dignify” the DA’s repeated failure to 


Alameda County Court House 


Serra refused to call the two key defense witnesses, 
Newton and his bodyguard Larry Hensen, explaining that 


_ Present solid evidence. Newton had testified at the first trial_ 
that he had witnessed someone else shoot Smith, and that 
Newton was at home at the time. When asked if he plans to 
retry Newton again if there is another hung jury verdict, 
Orloff replied, “I do not care to speculate on that” (before 
the jury’s deliberation). 

Serra claims that both trials will cost taxpayers close to. 
one-half million dollars, since the court costs of the first trial : 
alone were $65,000, not including the district attorney’s 
salary and the cost of extensive private investigations. | 
Orloff would not say what he believes the trial will cost, but 
he adamantly stated, “I do not think it is a waste of 
taxpayers’ money or I would not have done it” (retried 
Newton). 

Conflicting descriptions of the suspect, the car, and the 

, murder weapon are contained in the crime reports filed by 
the Oakland Police Department. Of the some 30 persons 
present at the scene, at least seven varying statements were 
taken within one week of the incident from eyewitnesses. 

Newton became the suspect when Oakland Police alleg- 
edly received a phone call from an anonymous eyewitness, 
“XYZ,” in the late afternoon following the shooting, 

‘according to the testimony of police investigator Tison. 
However, the main officer in charge of the investigation, . 
Sargeant Briley, testified that he had already visited 
Newton’s garage earlier that morning and found Newton’s 
car warm with the lights on. 

At the time of the incident Briley was a homicide 
patrolman and an eight year veteran of the Oakland Police 
Department. The defense questioned him at length about 
his motive for selecting a six photo line-up that only 
included a picture of Newton and five others who resemble 
him, even though Briley had full access to various descrip- 
tions of suspects from the seven eyewitness statements filed 
by the OPD. 

One of the witnesses from whom Briley received an 
identifiction of Newton was Sharon Lewis, a former 
companion of the slain Smith. Although she refused to 
appear at the first trial, invoking the fifth amendment, she 
testified in the second trial that Newton was not the man 

_ She saw shoot Smith. Thus recanting her original statement 
to police. 
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Wealthy whites dominate student body 


by Dana Priest 


As the quarter begins, you may be wondering just what 
kind of people you will be roving around the campus with 
this year. 

If you are not an Oakes student, the first thing you may 
notice is that we definitely have a pale-faced student body— 
a good market for suntan lotions, but as far as a cross- 
section of California goes—we’re not. 

According to a fall 1978 ethnic survey (which many 
students refused to answer) there are approximately one 
hand-full of American Indians (39), two hand-fulls of Afro- 
Americans (125), two and a half hand-fulls of Asian- 
Americans (159) and three hand-fulls of Chicanos (269). 

In comparision to the national average, USCS’s major 
deficiency is in the Black student population. But 


The Ground Squirrel Conspiracy 


DURING HIS VISTO UCSC FOR A SYMPOSIUM ON “ THE 
EFFECTS OF CDISCO-MUSIC ON LOWER PRIMATES. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
on Bald Mountain 


makes evailable to you the philosophy and expertise 
of Ken Ruth and T. Terhaar offering classes in their 
field of photographic eesthetics and technique. 
Silver Images, Hardwere and Software in Image 
Syntax, The Photography of People, The Creation 
of Myth in Two Dimensional Imagery, Creating the 
Silver Negative, Photographic Vision, es well as 
new classics will be taught in small seminar and 
individual study format. For more information and 
an explanation of our unique money-back guaran- 
tee call BALD MOUNTAIN 423-4465. 
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considering the large Chicano population in the surrounding 
communities, this campus is far away from meeting the 
educational needs of the folks closest to home. 

The ACE survey, “Profile of New Students” for 1978 
(sources in the administration indicated that the 1978 stats 
are close enough to the present situation to be quoted) did 
not even need to stroll around the campus to conclude that 
“in the fall of 1978 the typical freshperson entering Santa 
Cruz. was an 18-year-old, single, white, nonveteran. S/he 
graduated in June of the same year with a B-plus or better 
grade average.” 

And no wonder. A majority of students have moms and 
dads with incomes of $30,000 or more. But “on the hill’ the 
buses and bicycles are pre-empting the Mercedes—at least 
for the time being. 

If political conviction correlates at all with modis vividis 
then it is safe to say that the backpacks and Birkenstocks are 
here to stay. Despite the definite disappearance of ‘‘long- 
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haired radicals” (Sassoon assures us that long hair was only 
a Beatle-inspired craze anyway) UCSC endowes the nation 
with an enclave of liberals. 

You see those 100 students milling around the bookstore? 
Chances are that at least seven of them are looking for this 
ye4t’s edition of the Marx-Engels Reader. Another 55 or so 
will probably buy a copy of Jerry Brown’s latest interview— 
complete with a picture portrait suitable for framing. Aside 
from this, there are 30 students standing in the “middle of the 
aisle,” shoulders raised and empty-handed. And the eight 
students collapsed in the chairs have spent the entire 
afternoon searching for the “Business” section in the 
bookstore and had to settle for The Nixon Memoirs as 
reassuring bedtime reading. 

Speaking of bedtime, when asked what they do before 
going to bed each night, only 50 percent of the student body 
answered, “I pray.” The other 50 percent are no doubt 
smoking “the Devil’s Weed.” There are no in-betweens. 
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Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer is beginning his third 
year as UC Santa Cruz’s chief administrator. During the 
hectic week before the opening of the school year, Dr. 
Sinsheimer found time to talk with City On A Hill about 
the issues and problems that confront the campus. 


by Dan Golden 
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First of all, what is your understanding of the five year 
grace period given to UC Santa Cruz by University 
President David Saxon last spring? 

Well, the grace period, as it were, assures us of being able 
to maintain our present complement of faculty through that: 
five year period. Whether that can be continued.after that 
depends on our ability to get our enrollment up to the level 
which on other campuses justifies that number of faculty. 
That would require about 6250 students on a three quarter 
average. 

What is your program for boosting enrollments? 

It is several fold. We have now hired a dean of admissions 
and we have undertaken a whole variety of activities to 
increase our outreach program, to strengthen it, to get more 
people out, to get alumni involved, to improve our literature 
to make ourselves better known. Those are things I can do 
administratively. I think there are other things we might do 
to broaden the base of students to whom we appeal. For one, I 
think our program is a bit narrow. There’s no doubt that 
there is an opinion among the college age population for 
the past several years, a very steady swing toward some- 
what more applied types of programs, programs that 
students feel are better calculated to help them gain 
employment afterwards. This campus initially had plans for 
such programs. But we can hardly undertake such things 
under our present circumstances. I do think that with the 
faculty we already have, plus some change in emphasis, we 
could launch some smaller programs which would appeal to 
students that at present we do not appeal to. 


New academic plan 


University President Saxon's letter to you (of May 4, 
1979) concerning the five year grace period, asks that UC 
Santa Cruz develop and submit a revised academic plan 
by Dec. 31 of this year. He asks that “the plan should cover 
new programs, modifications in existing programs, pro- 
gram reductions, program eliminations, and use of faculty 
resources.” He adds that “specific plans for 1980-85 
should be based on a general concept of what the Santa 
Cruz campus is-intended to become by the year 2000.” 

How are you proceeding on this request? 

We have a very active program to generate that plan. Vice 
Chancellor Marcum is in charge of that. He already charged 
‘the deans and so on, with developing answers to a whole 
series of questions that you might want to talk with him 
about. This will provide us with the kinds of data, ideas, and 
concepts to meet this. One thing I did last June was to write 
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suggestions they had for new programs or research. We’ll 
try to follow those up, too. 


What are your personal priorities for development here? 
I think one of the things we do need ‘is to develop a 
somewhat broader range of programs. What we can do, I 


which we might be able to expand the range of our offerings, 
is by more intense cooperation with some of the other U.C. 
campuses. Particularly Berkeley. We’ve started discus- 
sions with Berkeley. There’s two ways in which we could 
interact. If they could take advantage of some of the 
facilities that we have, they don’t have a Coastal marine lab, 
then we might be able to take advantage of some of the 
facilities they have, or faculty. For example, if we needed one 
or two courses to round out a program we could use some of 
their faculty to teach that, and vise versa. Systemwide is 


dollars to encourage intercampus cooperation. Secondly, I 


to all the faculty and ask them to submit directly to me any © 


think, has to build on what we already have. Another way in. 


very much encouraging this. In fact, they’ve put up a million, 


think we’ve met with an encouraging response from Berkeley. 
Even Berkeley, big as it is, doesn’t feel that in the next 
period of time they’re going to be able to do everything they 
want. I see intercampus cooperation as another way to 
broaden what we can do. 


What cutbacks in programs do you anticipate here? 

That I can’t answer as yet, because we have asked the 
deans to consider what would be their priorities for new 
programs and if that has to be done by cutting back on 
existing programs, where could that or should that be done. 
We do have some inbalances in terms of the strength of 
faculty in particular programs. We try to make every 
program as strong as possible, but I do think that relative to 
student pressures, some programs are more fully staffed 
than others. That’s an historical fact. We are obviously very 
limited in the extent to which we can cut back. When you’ve 
got tenured faculty, largely tenured faculty, you have to rely 
on retirements or resignations to create openings, and those 
don’t always come when you might like them to come. I 
don’t really mean to evade your question, but I think it’s 
premature. We’ll have to answer Saxon’s letter, but I want 
to get the inputs of the deans first. 


UCSC in the year 2000 


Personally, what is your vision for the campus in the 
future, by the year 2000? 

Well, I’d like to see the campus grow to some degree. I 
don’t think it needs to be a 27,000 student campus. On the 
other hand, I’d like to see it somewhat broader in is scope 


than it is now. 


How do you mean? 

Well, if you look at what it is now, it is clearly a program 
in the liberal arts and the natural sciences. And I think it’s 
quite good in that regard. It’s also largely an undergraduate 
program and I think that’s good, too. I think it should expand 
somewhat in the graduate area. The graduate program is so 
small it’s almost hardly viable. I think if instead of being five 
or six percent, it got to be ten or fifteen percent of the student 
body, not forty percent as it is at Berkeley, I think that would 
be good. It would ‘be good for undergraduates to have more 
graduate students around. I’d like to maintain, at the same 
time, the opportunities that we can offer here for under- 
graduates to participate in research programs. But by 
having more graduate students around, it could provide role 
models and we could facilitate better. 

In terms of program, I really would like to see an 
engineering school. I think that it would be good for the 
students to have a broader mix of student types on the 
campus. There are engineers in the world and they are doing 
important things, clearly. I think they have that kind of 
perspective available that the campus would require. 

There are other kinds of things that I envision. A forestry 
school would make a lot of sense here, for example. We've 
talked about a school of landscape architecture. I wouldn’t 
want to see us develop a medical school. I think we’re too 
small to handle such a thing, but if we could get some 
programs in the health sciences other than a medical school, 
I think that would make some sense. I’d like to see us 
expand our work in the environmental science field, which is 
very important. ; ; 

In the core, that which I hope always remains the core, the 
liberal arts and sciences, I’d like to see us become a center 
for the consideration of how the humanities, social sciences, 
and natural sciences can be brought together and how we 
can develop ways of controlling, directing, and modifying 
our technological progress which we need, but to make it so 
that it is more humane, so that it is more directed toward the 
improvement of the social order. It seems at times to have a 


life of its own. Some technological developments really 


make life more difficult, rather than improving it. I think a 
lot of thought needs to be given to that. 

Furthermore, we are coming into a time in which the 
powers that have been made available to us by science and 
technology are so great that a lot of thought needs to be given 


Not just another 


“No competitive athletics, that excludes some students. 
No grades, that excludes some students. 
No professional schools, that excludes another group of students. 


Well, you can overdo it.” 


to their deployment. In genetics and nuclear energy and 
things of this kind. Somehow that needs a synthesis of our 
understanding of technology with our understanding of 
human beings, that I don’t think is being achieved. We need 
to train people both with an understanding of the basic 
principles of science and technology and with more of an 
understanding of the humanistic basis of society and the 
social science understanding of how things are accom- 
plished in society. That’s a big order but we are going to try 
to work toward that and make this campus a center for that. 


The grade option again 


Last year, a faculty proposal for a grade option in all 
UC Santa Cruz classes was first adopted and then rejected 
by the faculty senate after massive student opposition was 
encountered. This year, the proposal will be reconsidered. 
What is your position on this? Will you push for a grade 
option system here? 

Well, first of all, it is not certain to me that it will be 
reconsidered. Somebody may bring it up, of course. One 
thing we determined to do during the period that the option 
was being debated was we decided that we really needed a 
lot better data as to the impact of the fact that we don’t have 
a grade option on potential students. Dana Archer and John 
Kituse have been doing some surveys of students at 
Berkeley and it will be interesting to see how that data 
comes out. We are trying to determine, in a much more 
sophisticated way, whether the grade option, or lack of 
grades, had a significant role. 

As I said last year, the grade option is clearly a faculty 
matter. It is not a matter over which I have any jurisdiction. 

My personal view frankly, is that I continue to be 
bothered by the position that holds that students that want it, 
can’t have it. That one group of students is imposing their 
predilections on others. I understand the argument that not 
having grades creates a much less competitive atmosphere. 
I think that’s true. I understand the argument that the 
current narrative evaluation is a better form of evaluation. I 
think it’s true. Nobody is proposing to do away with them. I 
don’t think that many students will opt for it if it’s available. 
That’s certainly the experience in the courses where it is 


now available in the natural sciences. > 
To extend that to other courses would not seem to me to 
be a grievous thing. 


If it were done, I think it would best be done as an 
experiment for a period of time to see how it would work. if it 
comes up again, I will not take a position for or against it. 
But, as I said, I am bothered by the attitude that is sort of 
monolithic. 


What is your assessment of student power and influence 
in university decision making here at Santa Cruz? 

Well, the grade option showed it. It can have quite an 
effect. I think that there is a quite healthy relationship here 
between the faculty and students in general. Such that the 
faculty is not likely to impose anything on the students that 
the students really don’t want. I think the students have 
quite a considerable input into the formation of curriculum 
and boards, and the requirements of various programs, 


_more than I think they realize. As you know, this campus 
‘has student participation on far more committees than on 


any other campus in the system. I think they have a very 
steady and continuing influence. 

As you also know, the campus does not have a campus- 
wide student representation network. That probably has a 
weakening effect. There’s no group which is really able, 
with any legitimacy, to speak for the entire student body. 
There are groups that can speak for students in individual 
colleges, but with the best will in the world, it’s hard for the 
administration or the faculty to get around to talk to all of 
them it makes it difficult for us to really know what student 
opinion is. In all honesty, I think the grade option contro- 
versy last year really reflects that. The faculty never 


continued on next page 


expected that kind of student opposition, or they would 
never have done it in the first place. 

I will say that sometimes we may have to take action that 
goes against student opinion, because student opinion is 
that of the students who are here. If we’re thinking about 
how to get more students here, and those are different 
students, we may have to take action that goes against 
current student opinion. , 


Campus media: Censored ? 


Last spring, you called for the formation of a special 
commission on student media. What would you have this 
commission accomplish? 

I want this commission, which is about to come into 
existence, to review the entire relationship of the student 
media to the campus. That is, how the student media are 
financed, how they are governed, because they are governed: 
by somebody, how this is done on other campuses, provide 
us with recommendations as to how the media can be more 
effectively used as an educational mechanism, providing an 
educational role as well as a voice for opinion and so on. In 
short, I’d like to take a broad look at the role of the media on 
the campus and how we can make the best use of the media 
for education and to what its function should be. 

Now, let me be more explicit. I feel that the student paper 
does not really adequately cover what goes on on campus. It 
thas chosen, and I’m not denying its right to do that, to 
become more of a community paper and less of a campus 
paper. That creates kind of a problem, half of which I’ve 
mentioned, that campus events don’t get covered. The other 
half is that no matter what we say, it is seen in the 
community as the voice of the campus. It doesn’t matter 
how many times you deny it or say that it is just the voice of 


the students or that’s not even the voice of the students, 


that’s the voice of the collective that publishes the paper, 
your explanation will never be accepted. How we solve that 
problem I’m not totally sure. 

It’s particularly awkward when it is, as it is, a self 
governing collective and a self perpetuating collective, over 
which the institution has minimal authority. At the same 
time, I’m well aware of the first amendment and the legal 
interpretations which the courts have delivered which say 
that the administration of a school has minimal authority 
over the student newspaper. How we can both permit the 
expression of these opinions and at the same time somehow 
establish the fact that they should not in some official way 

. necessarily be the opinions of the institution is our current 
problem. 


Will students have a voice or voices on the commission 
on student media? 

Oh, I think there should be a group of students, and 
particularly students from the newspaper. I might add that I 
want the commission to be concerned with other campus 
media, as well. That includes the radio station. 


College 8 and Oakes 


Last year's reorganization plan realocated the faculty 
by board and divisional affiliation. College Eight, with its 
program in Environmental Studies, is not affiliated with 
either the division of social sciences or natural sciences, 
and has losta number of faculty as a result of reallocation. 
How do you plan to insure that College Eight’s promising 
program develops successfully? 

One thing we have done is bring in a new provost, Robert 
Curry. We have great hopes that he will provide some ideas 
and new plans to strengthen the program. I’ve encouraged 
Bob Curry to try to make some plans toward projecting and 
developing a masters program in environmental studies. We 
want to strengthen that program in any way we can. 


Will a facility for College Eight be a high priority? 

Well, two things on that. One is, there is a building plan 
which is quite interesting, but also quite expensive. I would 
very much like to see us construct at least offices and 
laboratories and so on, for College Eight. Whether we 
would want to build them dormatories at the same time is 
another question. Although, I do hear that our other 
dormitories will be filled up this fall. To do that is going to 
require raising quite a bit of money. It’s a little hard for me to 


believe that the state is going to put up the money at this 
time. To raise this privately is not infeasible, but I think 
we’re going to have to get our program in environmental 
-Studies better defined and underway before we go out to 
raise the money. Then, I would like to do it. But that’s going 
to take a little time. 

Are you then committed to the expansion and viability of 
that environmental studies college? 

Yes. I’m committed to the expansion and viability of the 
program. Whether it whould remain as a separate college, 


we'll have to see how that works. I don’t mean that in any. 


negative way. We’ve had this reorganization and we are 
‘going to see how it works. 


What about Oakes College? 

I quite specifically excluded Oakes from the reorgani- 
zation principally to preserve its program. Most of the 
people who were in Oakes have stayed there. Some others 
have joined. There again, I want to make absolutely sure 
that the faculty who are in Oakes because they believe in 
that program, can stay there and not be penalized because 
they haven’t joined one of the divisions. That was their 
concern. Certainly, I’m going to do everything I can to make 
sure that that’s the way it is. 


UCSC to the Rose Bowl 


Turning to sports, to our sports page, three weeks ago, a 
local periodical ran a front page story pushing for... 

That incidently is one of the problems, that there is no 
sports page. 


Oh? Right. Returning to the question: Three weeks ago, 
a local periodical ran a front page story pushing for the 
development of a greater sports program on campus. The 
story noted that a proposal for such a program was in your 
hands. What are you planning to do? 

Let me try to give you the background on that. It’s been 
about a month since the Santa Cruz Sentinel put more in 
print than you'll find anywhere else. There have been a 
number of people on the campus who have felt that it would 
be nice if we had some campus teams. People are interested 
in that kind of activity. I am sure there are students that 
would like to compete. There’s also been a feeling that this 
probably, and I don’t like to put it this way, but one of the 
things the campus has done is sort of cut away groups of 
potential students. No competitive athletics, that excludes 
some students. No grades, that excludes some students. No 
professional schools, that excludes another group of stu- 
dents. Well, you can overdo it. Having some competitive 
sports might make the difference for some subset of students 
who might come here. 

What I did was to ask, through Vice Chancellor Tilly, to 
have Wayne Brumback outline what might be done, what it 
would cost, how difficult it would be, and so on. There is a 
report, which Wayne provided, which develops three 
different options. Let me say right off, obviously none of 
these consider what we might term big time sports. We’re 


Chancellor Sinsheimer has big plans for UCSC 


not going to go into football. We’re not going to have a team 
in the Rose Bowl. 

We're not? 

We’re not going to go into basketball and play UCLA. 
Nobody is considering football scholarships. In effect, what 
are quasi-professional sports. 

On the other hand, we already have clubs that have teams 
and things like soccer, sailing, fencing, and similar kinds of 


things. Is there some reason that we shouldn’t have in effect, . 


official teams that might compete in some of the lesser 
leagues with other schools of similar amateur standing? 
What we’re going to do, I don’t know. This again is 
. something to be discussed with the faculty. There is some 
cost involved. If we really wanted to get into intercollegiate 
sports, we'd clearly have to develop facilities for visiting 
teams that we don’t have. 


Faculty housing 

What is the status of the plan to build faculty housing on 
campus? 

We have gotten the approval of the regents to go ahead 
with developing plans for a rental housing unit. What we’re 
thinking of is a kind of condominium type of construction 
with perhaps some fifty units. These would be for faculty 
and could also be available to staff. Our surveys indicate 
that there is a need for something of this kind. We expect it 
to be competitive with rental housing and to that extent help 
relieve some of the housing problems in this area, as well as 
junior faculty and visiting faculty. We will be going ahead in 
the next few months soliciting proposals and then ultimately’ 
go on with bids. It’s going to be a little tight fiscally. 


Reorganization 


How do you view the progress of the campus reorganiza- 
tion plan initiated by you almost a year ago? 

Well, I think we got a lot done in the last year. Obviously, 
there’s been some controversy but we made some major 
changes. I think we have this year to show several things. 
One is to show that those changes really do provide 
opportunities for improved programs and improved faculty 
interaction. One of the aspects of the reorganization was to 
try to revise and redevelop our lower division curriculum. 
We have taken some steps toward that in the humanities 
foundation program. That will be implemented for the first 
time this year. We’re going to see how well it works. We 
will have to see whether similar notions can be developed in 
the other divisions. The further advancement of the lower 
division curriculum, in terms of providing for general 
education is a key feature. I think we accomplished a lot last 
year. The simplification of the academic personnel process 
will hopefully begin to pay off this year and provide some 
relief of faculty time and energy. I hope that there will be 
some economics that become apparent as organization 
becomes better. I hope. ea 
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by Jeremy Rifkin with Ted Howard 
Pacific News Service 


(From “The Emerging Order: God In the Age of Scarcity,” 
published by G.P. Putnam’s Sons. copyright 1979 by 
Jeremy Rifkin and Ted Howard.) 


There is a storm brewing in American Christianity today 
that might well alter the course of the nation’s future. 
Already it has created what many observers believe is the 
‘single most important “alternative” cultural force in Amer- 
ican life. 

The .eye of this storm is the Christian evangelical 
| movement, which today claims some 45 million members in 
the United States. 

Who are they? The rapid growth of the evangelical 
movement has spilled over all economic, geographic and 
racial bot ies, and throughout Protestant and Catholic 
Chrisitanity. To a great extent, evangelical America is the 
silent majority that Nixon and Agnew spoke to and for 
during the turbulent years of the late 60s and early 70s. Now 
with liberal philosophy in shambles, with the economy on 
the skids and with a self-proclaimed evangelical in the Oval 
Office, the silent majority is beginning to find its own voice. 
And that voice is beginning to find a larger and more 
attentive audience as America prepares to take its first steps 
into the 1980s. ; 

Today evangelicals are building their own Christian 
community with a zealous determination that is apt to make 
an “outsider” feel more than a bit apprehensive. The 
evangelical community is amassing a base of potential 
power that dwarfs every other competing interest in Ameri- 
can society today. A closeup look at the evangelical 
|communications network and infrastructure should con- 
vince even the skeptic that it is now the single most 
important “‘alternative” culture force in American life. 
For the first time major TV and radio networks and their 
uN ercial sponsuis ae being ciaiienged by a powerful 
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new communications force. Today 1300 radio stations, one. § 


‘out of every seven in America, is Christian-owned and 
operated. Together, these stations broadcast to a listening 
audience of 150 million people. At the same time Christian 
broadcasters are adding one new owned-and-operated TV 


station to their arsenal every 30 days and presently claim a 
viewing audience of 13 million households, or nearly 20 


percent of the entire U.S. viewing public. 

With earth satellite stations across the world, two 
Christian TV networks are already beaming live broadcasts 
to every major market 24 hours a day. And all of that is just 
for openers, boasts Jim Bakker, head of the PTL television 
nework. PTL stands for both ‘“‘People That Love” and 
“Praise the Lord.” From its broadcast center in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, a staff of over 550 employees uses nearly 
$2 million worth of the most advanced TV equipment 
available to prepare a range of daily programming, while 
simultaneously serving the half million PTL members 
whose yearly contributions of $25 million keep the whole 
operation afloat. | . 

““We have begun a broadcast that will not stop ‘til Jesus 
comes,” says Bakker. 

The network was started just four years ago. Now, with 
179 TV affiliates (ABC has 204), PTL is the fourth largest 
purchaser of air time in the U.S. Recently the PTL network 
also installed its first fully operated satellite hookup for live 
coverage to every continent. As a result, its anchor program, 
“The PTL Club,” has become, by its own boast, “‘the most 
viewed daily television program in the world.” 


A rival, the Christian Broadcast Network, with head- 


quarters in Virginia Beach, Virginia, is headed by its 
founder, Pat Robertson. Like the PTL Club, CBN has its 
own anchor program called the 700 club. CBN has also 
installed worldwide satellite communications, boasts a staff 
of 700 and brings in its $22 million operating budget in 
contributions from 500,000 members around the country. 

Both PTL and CBN’s 700 Club have. pioneered the 
concept of “two-way television.” During the show viewers 
are urged to call in and discuss their personal and spiritual 
problems with-some of the 7,000 trained volunteers staffing 
some 60 regional telephone centers that both networks have 
strategically placed across the country. 

Spiritual healing plays a major role in both broadcast 
ministries. Says Robertson, “We get about 25,000 reports a 

year trom people who are healed...All we can say is that if 
they are all wrong, there are an awful lot of liars out there.” 

Realizing that in order for Christian TV networks to 
succeed they will have to compete with the commercial net- 
works in providing a varied schedule of programming, both 
PTL and CBN are now expanding their repertoire to include 
sports coverage, sitcoms, variety shows and soap operas. 
And CBN says it will soon inaugurate a fourth network 
news show to compete with Cronkite, Chancellor and 
Reynolds. 

To insure that there will be a steady supply of well-trained 
Christian reporters, technicians and programming experts 
available for these enterprises, both CBN and PTL have 
just completed multi-million dollar communications schools. 
They are being flooded with applications from every state. 
The philosophy of both networks is summed up by Bakker: 
“I believe that Christian television will be the tool that 
ushers in the triumphant return of Jesus Christ.” 

Of course, the PTL and CBN networks have by no means 
cornered the Christian TV market. Others like Jerry 
Falwell, Oral Roberts, Billy Graham, Rex Hubbard and 
Robert Schuller each oversee massive multi-million dollar 
TV and radio operations, even local churches are actively 
involved in a crusade to capture local TV cable outlets. 

Nor have they been daunted by charges before the F.C.C. 
that evangelicals were taking to the airwaves with a one 


sided religious viewpoint that is “narrow. prejudiced. blin 
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But the evangelicals do not foreswear the techniques of 
Madison Avenue. On the contrary. As advertising constul- 
tant Bob Bloom has observed, “We are trying to sell a 
product and that product is Jesus Christ.” 

A consortium of major American business leaders, led by 
Nelson Hunt, of the Hunt Oil Company fortune, and 
Wallace Johnson, founder of Holiday Inn, has joined with 
Bill Bright of Campus Crusade for Christ in announcing a 
$1 billion mass-media advertising campaign to evangelize 
every man, woman, and child on earth at least once in 
preparation for the millenium. 

The first $100 million is already in hand. This campaign 
will mark the largest single budget ever amassed for 
electronic (and print) advertising, thus dramatically eclips- 
ing anything done previously by any of the major corporate 
advertisers. 

In addition to challenging the secular broadcast media, 
the new evangelical communications phenomenon is also 
taking on the commercial publishing industry. 

A few years ago not many editors on publishers row 
would even have recognized imprints like Moody, Revell 
Zondervan, Eerdman, Word and Logus International. 
Today those publishing houses are threatening to match, 
dollar for dollar, the sales figures of some of the mainline 
publishing houses. 

The Christian book publishing market has grown every 
single year since 1969. In fiscal 1977 its 2,300 member 
Stores experienced a 19.3% increase in gross sales over the 
previous year. 

The Christian book publishing market has grown every 
single year since 1969. In fiscal 1977 its 2,300 membe!: 
Sook stores experienced a 19.3% increase in gross sales 
over the previous year. 

Total religious book sales in 1976 were nearly $1 billion 

1 ‘d to one-third of the sales 
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Reorganization strikes again 
Has Women’s Studies survived? 


by Anna Greenleaf 


_ Out of the rigorous criticism and spirit of practical reform 

that characterized the early-’70s Women’s Movement, 
Women’s Studies was born at UCSC: an academic pro- 
gram designed to extend and encourage feminist scholarship. 

The program was initiated and run by its students, and in 
1973-74 recognized as a major. This fall, like many other 
areas of life here, Women’s Studies has seen big changes 
because of Chancellor Sinsheimer’s reorganization. 

Barbara Easton, the Coordinator appointed by Dean 
Helene Moglen, believes the new directions she is taking in 
Women’s Studies will strengthen it academically and gain 
respect and support for the discipline. “Women’s Studies 
could become quite exciting here,” says Easton, who 
believes that the feminist branches of many fields of study 
are in the intellectual vanguard. The reorganized program, 
Easton feels, is more “viable” at atime when “pressures are 
getting passed down; programs not seen as strong are more 
likely to get thrown out. This program had to tighten up or 
not survive.” 

After the streamlining, “We may be able to get more 
money and official university support than in the past.” Said 
Easton, “Now, it should be possible to get more faculty 
women who do related work involved in the program.” 

A major problem in the past has been faculty job security. 
“Many of the instructors who taught women’s studies 
courses were junior faculty. It was hard for them to be 
involved in the program because work in these subjects 
wasn’t taken seriously or valued. You didn’t get support for 
teaching women’s studies classes; it took time away from 
the work in the boards that was required to keep your job.” 
Easton views this lack of encouragement as a function of 
sexism. “It’s still a struggle.” 

Women’s Studies students, however, perceive a struggle 
within the program itself. When Women’s Studies began, 
and throughout its history until this summer, undergradu- 
ates dominated its governing body; The Women’s Studies 
Collective. If faculty involvement was weak, according to 
student Jeremy Grainger, it was attributable to the lack of 
administrative support they received for their involvement. 
But Barbara Easton, backed by her administrative authority, 


Decisions made over the sum- 
mer, it is believed, undercut the 
student voice and the feminist 
integrity of the program. 


undercut the student voice, and, Grainger and fellow 
student Kim Clough believe, the feminist integrity of the 
program, in decisions made this summer. Her decision to 
discontinue offering Women’s Studies Collective for credit 
came particularly under fire. 

“The collective method was the backbone of the feminist 
movement,” says Grainger, “and central to women’s 
studies. It was required for every major to be involved in the 
Women’s Studies Collective as well as take the courses.” 

Clough adds that in a survey of graduates from the 
program, “the practical experience of working in the 
collective was one of the aspects people valued most. In a 
great many situations, it played a definite role in helping 
graduates get jobs.” Now, though, students will fill two 
voting positions on the Coordinating Committee, “‘there 
will be no decision making on our part,”’ says Clough. 
Grainger asserts, ‘‘The structure is becoming hierarchical 
and elitist, and that is contrary to the spirit of feminism.” 
Neither of the students felt that it was contrary to the spirit 
of Dean Moglen, however: ‘‘It’s my belief that she’s had a 
great deal of influence in these decisions,” says Grainger. 
Clough expressed the same belief, adding, “‘I am in total 
Opposition to what they have been doing and I let them know 
that.” 

Opposition, however, has not been well received. 
According to students, ‘‘ Barbara seems to want to go on as if 
nothing has happened.” Another reported, ‘“‘she seems to 
block any opposition out. After we had intense meetings, 
Stating our disagreements, she expects everything to be 
fine.” 


One matter seen by students as far from fine is that of the 
circumstances surrounding the departure of Karen Rotkin 
from the program. When women’s studies joined the humani- 
ties division (no more college programs exist after reorgani- 


zation), Dean Moglen replaced her with Barbara Easton as | 


coordinator of the program. The job Rotkin was then given 
as Easton’s assistant involved no teaching, an arrangement 
that satisfied no one except perhaps Moglen, but a request 
to allow her to teach one class per year was successful. 
Rotkin, after extensive consultation with students, elected 
to teach Women and Anti-homosexuality in Institutions, a 
course whose working title was Lesbianism in Heterosexist 
Society. The course was very well attended, and had a 
higher proportion of re-entry women enrolled than the 
women’s studies introductory class, Intro. to Feminism. 
Rotkin was then denied permission to continue teaching it, 
however, because of allegations that its content “was not 
central to the program” and “didn’t attract re-entry women.” 
Rotkin then dissociated herself from women’s studies, and 
the course will not be taught this year. 

Barbara Easton, anticipating a year of “‘flux’’ (“‘nothing is 
yet settled,”), expressed great admiration for the students 
who worked to found and build Women’s Studies. “‘Without 
their efforts, there certainly wouldn’t be a program.” But 
with reorganization, and faculty becoming primarily respon- 
sible for the program, Easton believes “the question is how 
to make the program survive, and how to strengthen it—for 
the undergraduates, for the students, because it is their 
program of study—and as a feminist presence at UCSC.” 


by Anna Greenleaf 


As of this issue, the Press is committing equal status to a 
new sections—this one—devoted to covering news, arts 
analysis, features, opinion, or anything else of interest to 
women. And after the hard summer that most everyone I 
know also reports in one sordid form or another, I must 
admit I’m jazzed: here at last, the opportunity to see our 
lives in relation to other women’s, right in our very local 
weekly. Naturally, the more women involved the merrier— 
if you have stories to write, story ideas, or desire to work or 
criticize in any capacity with this Women’s Section, save 
this Friday night; we’re having a party at eight all about it. 
That’s September 21 —call me at City on a Hill for details. 
_ This, incidentally, will not be a botany column—nor do I. 
plan to offer herbal 1ecipes—but rather, /eq/& roots will be 
a place for continuity and a personal voice. The name has a 
special meaning; the leaf and the roots together refer to the 
honorable and organic derivation process that can happen 
with women’s arts and writing. Books like Virginia Woolf's 
A Room of One's Own, or Andrea Dworkin’s Woman 
Hating, a current study of women’s history and roles, are 
like sturdy roots, bringing life-giving perception from the 
rich ground of women’s experience. With work like this 
giving us a basis, a resource, and a sense of our potential, 
what you and I do in response to our foundation is leaf-like. 
Our work and thought is supported by what has gone before; 
and as in nature, we can synthesize nourishment for our 
community in the current moment. 

The matter that is leaf today may be root tomorrow, too. 
From one woman friend’s analysis of misogynist violence in 
a popular movie genre to the non-sexist love songs written 
by another, what we do now may form lasting foundations of 
encouragement for other women. With these interconnec- 
tions in mind, I plan to write a lot about books by women — 
related to our experience. 

Space dictates only a short intro into the Women’s 
Section this issue; for the future, look for articles about the 
Women’s Crisis Support, the current abortion legislation, 
and women faculty at UCSC; reviews and interviews of 
women performers; consideration of different viewpoints— 
and hopefully, your byline. Get involved.... 
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music at Kuumbwa 


by Anna Greenleaf 


When singer-songwriter-guitarist Meg Christian(J Know _ 


You Know, Face the Music, Olivia records) played Saturday 
to a packed Kuumbwa Jazz Center, you could almost 
believe she loved the audience as much as we loved her. No 
way though—there were a hell of a lot more of us. But her 
forthright feminist friendliness (and southerner’s grace?) 
was more than a stage presence...so a very unexpected 
interviewer discovered, when Meg took time from the sound 
checks and general freneticism to answer all my questions. 

CHP: Your music has always been impressive - for 
technical care and imagination; the content seems even more 
distinctive, though, for its honesty, humor, and resiliency: 
real “‘women’s music.” Were you the first woman to do this 
kind of music for a popular audience? 

MC: Well, when I started calling my music women’s 
music, 1 didn’t know anybody else was doing it. But in 1970 
or so there were two records, from the New Haven 


Women’s Liberation Rock Band and the Chicago Women’s - 


Liberation Rock Band, and Alix Dobkin in New York did an 
album called Lavender Jane Loves Women in 1973. That 


might be called the “first album” to be widespread—the 


women’s communities were talking about it. 

CHP: What are you doing with your music and the 
feelings you want to communicate? What do you want 
listeners to get from one of your albums or concerts? 

MC: I want them to feel like what they are listening to is 
very good music. I want them to find validation. As you said 
earlier, when a woman listens to so much of popular music, 
it doesn’t speak to her life as it is. I try to write from my 
experience, and I find there are a lot of common threads in 
our lives. I hope my music can give joy, insights, and some 
strength to keep on fighting the good fight, and living in this 
world and loving ourselves. Seeing we’re connected, our 
lives are all connected to the lives of other women. 


CHP: We're in a jazz center tonight, the last time I saw’ 


you in concert it was with folkie Holly Near, and your first 
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album closes with a Renaissance lute piece—how do you see 
your style interacting with musical genres? 

MC: I draw a lot from different styles. Judy Collins does 
that and calls hers “art song...” what I do is a mush of folk, 
country, classic, contemporary—I don’t know what you'd 
call it. 

CHP: In Santa Cruz, there seems to be somewhat less 
threat against an openly gay orientation; it only recently 
struck me what an amazing departure it really is in your 
music to sing about women’s relationships. Did it frighten 
you at first? How did you find the courage? 

MC: [had a real supportive community, in Washington 
D.C.; I was singing in clubs and I started creeping into doing 
it, changing the pronouns in songs from “he” to “you.” 
Then I started singing at the Women’s Center there. A lot of 
lesbians came to hear me, and that gave me support. What I 
was trying to do was make music honestly about the wide 
range of women’s experiences, so some of the songs were 
love songs, and dealt with my experiences as a lesbian. I 
started singing at women’s colleges and centers, too, and 
some of the places I went they wouldn’t even have an 
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Smith Dobson & Friends featuring Flugel- 
hornist Ray Brown, Saturday Sept. 22, 9 
pm, $3.50. 

Mandingo Griot Society Clinic and Con- 
cert Monday, Sept. 24. Clinic: 2-5 pm 
$3.00. Concerts 8 & 10:30 pm,$4.00 in 
advance, $4.50 door. 

Zoot Sims—Al Cohn Quintet featuring 
Shelly Mann Thursday Sept. 27, 8 and 
10:30 pm, $5.50 in advance, $6.00 door. 
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KUUMBWA JAZZ INSTITUTE 
Fall session begins September 25. 
Course offerings include Basic Theory, 
Harmony, Directed Jam Session, and Big 
Band. Class schedules and further infor- 
mation available at Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 
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Meg Christian: lively women’s» 


understanding of feminism yet, so it was a little strange. But 
when I started doing this music, it felt like what I should 
have been doing all along. It felt so natural. 

CHP: What has been happening in your career of late? 
Any new recordings with Olivia? 

MC: [I’ve been doing a lot of touring. There are no 
specific album plans with Olivia, but that’s probably going 
to happen again sometime. I’m going to be touring until 
December. A lot of my time in the last few months has been 
spent getting my music in shape; studying guitar has been 
what I’ve focused on in that time. There is a project--a 
leisurely project--to do an instrumental guitar album with 
Joan Lowe, the Olivia engineer. 

CHP: I’ve often thought of your music meeting a need 
through a popular medium that Judy Chicago talks about in 
Through the Flower--building a community capable of 
responding to women’s expressions and needs. 

MC: That’s an important point, building a community. I 
think it is really necessary, to keep us alive. Working with 
that support has changed my life. 


Chodorow honored 


Book of the year 


Nancy Chodorow, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
here, received the Jessie Bernard Award for the best book of 
the year in Women’s Studies. Her book, The Reproduction 
of Mothering: Psychoanalysis and the Sociology of Gender, 
examines the role of mothering in our society. She argues 
that the role of mothering must be interpreted as more than 
biological function or learned behavior, but as a role built 
into social structures. 

The book was reviewed in City on a Hiil Press, January 
11, 1979. 


—Ann Biguity 
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- The forest groves, breeze blown meadows, and sweeping vistas 
of Monterey Bay offer new and returning students a warm welcome 
to UC Santa Cruz. The excitement and intensity of discovering 
new friends and academic pursuits will occupy the time of most 
students this week. 

Returning students will be struck by the fact that, aside from the 
spectacular beauty, the campus bears little resemblance to the 
place they left last spring. A quick glance through the new schedule 


courses of their own. Nearly all classes are now offered by the 
boards of studies, which on other campuses are known as de- 
partments. 
This is the direct effect of the controversial reorganization plan 
initiated by Chancellor Sinsheimer last year. The administration 
moved swiftly over the summer to implement reorganization and, 
as a result, most faculty, board and administrative offices have 
been. relocated. Whether the reorganization can accomplish its 
stated objectives of a more coherent curriculum and advising 
system for students, better and more clearly defined organization 
for faculty and enhanced efficiency for the administration, will be 
put to test this year. ; 
Adequate housing and services to support a burgeoning student 
population on campus will be items of concern this fall. For the first 
time in recent memory, dormitories are filled to overflowing. 
Service units, such as the student activities office and health center, 
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of classes reveals that the colleges no longer sponsor long lists of 


have suffered funding cuts and may be hard pressed to provide 
services necessary to student life. 


Issues of importance will continue to swirl around UC Santa 
Cruz’s five year grace period granted by University Hall last 
spring. In return for certain conditions, UC President Saxon has 
agreed to spare Santa Cruz from any faculty cutback for five years, 
providing that enrollment figures stabilize here. A major academic 
plan, requested by Saxon to describe the programs that will propel 
the campus toward the year 2000, is being prepared by Academic 
Vice Chancellor Marcum and will be submitted by December 31. In 
preparing the plan, the vice Chancellor has assigned the deans of 
the academic divisions to gather faculty input. So far, no provision 
for student input into this critical planning process has been 
initiated by the administration. If Vice Chancellor Marcum 
believes that he can create this plan, which may cut many 
programs, create others and determine the direction of academic 
policy for many years, without hearing the concerns of the student 
body, he is sadly mistaken. Students must and will create avenues 


which directly affect the development of the academic plan. 


These and other issues welcome students back to school this fall. 
If we wish to see the great natural beauty of our environment fully 
reflected inside as well as outside the buildings and programs of this 
institution, then students must become aware of the problems and 
involved in their solutions. 


. Fiat Ducks 


Dear Editor, 

So I return to beautiful Emerald City. 
College after a one year absence only to be 
greeted by these modern, shining blue 
metallic rectilinear, omphalio, erected, I 
suppose, to replace the charming redwood 
signposts. Will they use gold leaf to paint 
these signs also? Fiat Lux! After all, we 
have to compete with Berkeley for students. 
It’s a great place to put the money saved by 
reorganization; an investment in UCSC. 
We need students, not colleges! 


And where are all the courses we all _ 


loved so well? I guess we don’t need an 
interdisciplinary emphasis when it doesn’t 
sell. I feel sorry for incoming students who 
have enrolled in a school slowly devolving. 
(A sign of the 80’s) Colleges once facilitat- 
ed-an intellectual, artistic and academic 
mixture. Now one will have to trek around 
from campus to campus to be exposed to 
different fields of thought. The old students, 
having tasted paradise, will, (while thank- 
ing the gods they have only a year or two 
left) but you new students, will you continue 
the Santa Cruz tradition? You must, oth- 
erwise this school becomes another suc- 
cessful experiment, forsaken and destroy- 
ed by those who refuse to measure success 
in anything but quantitative ways. 
Quality education has never before been 
gauged by the whims of money and num- 


- bers; but now all is changed, changed 


utterly: A terrible beauty is born. 
Sincereley, 
_ Marc Sherman 
Junior, Cowell College 


Hippocratic 


‘Dear Editor, 

In his blatant attempt to shift the respon- 
sibility for his wife’s recall problems, Dr. 
Douglas Liddicoat has made unsubstantiated 
and undocumented statements in a letter to 


_ fellow physicians. This letter asserts that 
~“ Supervisor Liddicoat’s detractors are ob- 


taining outside money from Jane Fonda 
and Tom Hayden. 

The real outside money was pumped 
into last years recall against former Super- 
visors Baldwin and Borovatz, favored by 
many of Liddicoat’s supporters. Unlike 
Dr. Liddicoat’s allegations against the pro- 
recall Liddicoat people, it can be docu- 
mented that substantial out-of-county 


‘moneyed interests helped bankroll the re- 


call of Baldwin and Borovatz, also hired 
outside-of-county consultants and paid 
signature collectors up to $5.00 per signa- 
ture. The anti-recall Liddicoat group has 
recently hired a paid consultant. 

- In contrast, the group attempting to 


‘tecall Mrs. Liddicoat seems to be grass 


Toots oriented to the second district and 
Santa Cruz County with little or no outside 
money and/or influence from the Haydens 
or anyone else. 

Let’s hope doctors and others will not be 
fooled by the questionable tactics employ- 
ed by Dr. Liddicoat. 


Bob Lissner. 


P.O. Box 706 
Soquel, Ca. 95073 


Drive and Jive | 


. Dear Editor, 


_ Two years ago the Gray Panthers pre- 
sented their Crocodile Corporation of the 
Year Award to the Chrysler Corporation 
“for callous irresponsibility and disrespect 
toward the consumer” and “shameless 
corporate manipulation to insult, frustrate 
and dehumanize, and ignore the dignity 
and economic rights” of buyers of their 
automotive mistakes and lemons. 

This was a mistake, as the intervening 
years proved, and we now wish to publicly 
apologize — to all crocodiles. We know of 
no self-respecting crocodile who would 
have the insolence to ask the government 
to pay them to continue to keep preying on 
the lives, dignity, public trust, and rights of 
human beings, as Chrysler does! 

It is a sad day for our free enterprise 
system when bad management, corporate 
executive selfishness, cupidity, stupidity 
and inefficiency are rewarded with tax 


‘ monies from decent and honest people who 


work for a living. It is a sad day in America 
when economic justice can be walked on 
by an organized conspiracy of officers, 
executives, area and division managers, 
birdt of a feather in a conscienceless 
corporation to scheme against a square 
deal for the consumer, deny their custom- 
ers a fair shake, to frustrate all pleas for 
honorable treatment to the innocent buy- 
ers of their chariots of trouble. 

It is a sick society which allows such 
men to take up to $300,000/yr. out of the 
economy, and receive ‘“‘merit increases” 
while their company loses hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. 

And America is sick indeed if it cannot 
find a few honest men and a few honest 


conceited arrogance and utter disrespect 
for human beings. 

There’s nothing wrong with Chrysler 
that honest and intelligent leadership can’t 
handle. 


Very Truly, 
Al Rowe 
Santa Cruz County Gray Panthers 
Old News 
Dear Editor, 


Brian McClure’s story in the last issue of 
City on a Hill was remarkable. His talent 
is exceptional and I'd just like to applaud. 


Sincerely, 
dollars to replace the buzzards who have Phyllis Hazen 
run Chrysler into the ground with their Merrill 


Stillbirth and sometimes death 


A six month moratorium on the use of 2,4-D, a phenoxy 
herbicide, will be recommended to the Santa Cruz City Council by 
the city Parks and Recreation Commission. At'a three house public 
hearing on Sept. 17, the Santa Cruz County Labor Council and 


almost 2000 petitioners objected to the continued use of the 
herbicide. 


The commissioners’ unanimous decision was based on a 
statement by UCSC environmental studies lecturer, Jane Yett. 
According to the Sept. 18 Sentinel article, she said, “if we are to 
make an error on this issue, let us err on the side of caution, let us err 
on the side of the future.” There was no ruling made as to whether 
or not 2,4-D was safe. 

After hearing testimony from groups like People for En- 
ronmental Awareness and the Regional Coastal Commission, the 
commission also recommended further study of 2,4-D and all other 
chemicals used in city parks programs. j 

Much of the testimony seemed contradictory. Kenneth 
Thimann, UCSC biology professor, asserted that 2,4-D is not 
harmful to either the environment or public health. But studies have 
shown that phenoxy herbicides have caused congenital mal- 
formations, illness, stillbirth and sometimes death. 


Peeps 


Er” —lU C/O 


This has been prepared with the in- 
tention of helping you find what you 
need once you arrive on campus. For 
new students we hope this will be an aid 
in orienting yourselves to the campus 
andr continuing students a little help 
in locating offices that moved while you 
weren't looking. Further information re- 
garding campus-wide services may be 
obtained from the Student Affairs Office, 


Campus Housing/ 
Off-Campus Housing 
Offices 


The Campus Housing Office mana- 
ges all students’ residence contracts, 
keeps records of residents’ payments, 
and when necessary, arranges billings 
and individual payment schedules for 
housing fees. The office coordinates all 
campus housing policy. Actual room 
assigments, key distribution, meal plan 
changes, and special option waiting lists 
are handled by the individual college 
offices. Campus Housing is located in 
room 104, Central Services, x2394. 
Hours are 9-12 and 1-4, Monday- 
Friday. 

The Off-Campus Housing Office pro- 
vides information on available rental 
housing, roommate requests, tenants’ 
rights and rental agreements. The office, 
open from 8-12 and 1-5 Monday-Friday, 
is located in room 104, Central Services, 
x4435. 


Restaurant & 
Coffehouses 


The Whole Earth Restaurant, located 
on the first floor of the Redwood Building 
near the Bay Tree Bookstore, provides a 
warm, friendly atmosphere for meeting 
with friends and family and offers a 


Introduction 


x4446. Your questions will be answered 
there or referred to another unit which 
can respond. We also welcome com- 
ments and suggestions about this publi- 
cation. 

The campus prefix is 429. When dial- 
ing from off campus you must use the 
429 prefix; from on campus use only the 
last four digits. 


variety of delicious natural foods for 


snacks as well as full lunches and dinners. 


Summer hours are 10 am—4 pm; begin- 
ning Monday, September 24, hours will 
be 8 am-9 pm throughout the academic 
year. 

Most colleges sponsor their own coffee 
houses, serving snacks during the after- 
noon and evening hours. 


Parking & 
Transportation 
Services 


All vehicles parked on campus must 
have a valid permit or pay parking meters. 
The parking office is located in the Cook 
House with the Campus Police and is 
open from 7:30 am to 5 pm, Monday 
through Friday. 

The Santa Cruz Municipal Transit 
District provides day, evening and week 
end service to UCSC from downtown. 
Buses run approximately every 7-8 min- 
utes on weekdays and every half-hour 
during evenings, weekends, and holidays. 
Your valid student ID is a bus pass on 
any SCMTD bus. 

For bus schedules and additional 
parking information, contact the Parking 
Office at x2988. 

The campus provides free mini-bus 
service on both the east and west sides 
of the campus, as well as a dial-a-ride 
service at night. The east mini-bus loop 
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is 10 minutes long and nuns from the 
center of campus to the east remote lot. 
The west loop of the mini-bus is 15 
minutes long and nuns from the center of 
campus to the west remote lot. 

The dial-a-ride system provides night- 


ly shuttle service on campus from 6:30 ~ 


pm to 12:30 am. Simply call x2168 and 
ask to be taken to your destination. For 
additional information conceming these 
services, call the Garage at x2228. 


Foundation Program 
Orientation 


All freshpersons are required to com- 
plete the Foundation Program in Hu- 
manities and Arts. It is very important 
that all freshpersons attend the Founda- 
tion Program orientation which takes 
place in the colleges on Monday, Sept- 
ember 17, at | pm. If you arrive late on 
campus please pick up the information 
and questionnaire which is available at 
the reception desk at the college offices 
and contact the Foundation Program 
Coordinator at College Five, Dorm A, 
room 130, telephone x2954. 

All students who have not already 
fulfilled the Subject A requirement upon 
their arrival at UCSC must take the 
Subject A examination at 9 am on Mon- 
day, September 17, rooms | and 3 Thi- 
mann Lecture Hall, and | and 2 Class- 
room. Not attending the examination 
will be equivalent to a failing grade. 

We urge your cooperation in ensuring 
that assignment to classes may proceed 
smoothly with a minimum of delay and 
conflict in individual schedules. 


Student Employment 
Services 


This office administers a variety of 
employment programs to meet student 
employment needs. The Work- 

Study Program is for those students de- 
termined eligible for a work-study award 
by the Financial Aid Office. Both on-and 
off-campus employment opportunities 
are available for students who can not 
demonstrate a financial need. On-and 
off-campus job listings are posted daily 
on a bulletin board in the Student Em- 
ployment Office, 125 Central Ser- 
vices, x4024. (For off-campus job list- 
ings, call x4034.) Student Employment 


begins receiving summer employment , 


job listings during April for students 
seeking full- or part-time employment, in 
or out of Santa Cruz. The Student Corps 
program is for students interested in 
short-term on-call employment. 


Post Office 


There is a post office on campus 
located in the basement of the Applied 
Sciences Building. Hours are 1] am—4 
pm, Monday-Friday, phone x2765. 


Child Care 


The campus offers two programs de- 
voted to helping student parents care for 
their children. 

The Campus Child Care Center is 
located in the Granary at the main > 
entrance to campus. Its services are 
available to students, staff, and faculty. 
Open all year round, the center's goal is 
to provide a carefree, secure, and 
happy environment for children whose 
parents are busy with school and careers. 
Hours are 7:45 am to 5:30 pm weekdays, 
and full and half sessions are available. 
For information on tees and enrollment, 
telephone 426-3831. 

The Student Apartments Children’s 
Community Center is a parent co-op, 


.Offering day-long and after-school pro- 


grams to the children of Student Apart- 
ments residents. It operates five days a 
week from September to July while 
classes are in session, providing care on 
a contractual basis, with fees on a 
sliding scale. Staff and parents strive to 
impart to each child a positive self- 
image, a sense of security and confi- 
dénce, and the skills to cope with a 
rapidly changing world. Further infor- 
mation is available from the Community 
Center Office at the Student Apartments. 


FOR EMERGENCIES: 
CALL X2345. 


The Educational Opportunity Program 
has two main goals: to assist minority 
and disadvantaged students in the pro- 
cess of admission to the university, and : 
to provide a comprehensive ptogram of 
support services to students once they 
arrive on campus. Admissions and 
special programs include immediate 
outreach, the Partnership Program, Uni- 
versity Partners, Summer Academic Pro- 
gram, and Graduate Opportunity Day.' 
Once on campus, there are several 


Handicapped Student 
Services/Veteran 
Services 


Veteran Services provides a counsel- 
ing, referral, and advising program, cer- 
tification of veterans and veterans’ de- 
pendents for Veterans Administration 
benefits, information and access to the 
Veterans Administration Educational 
Loan Program and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Tutorial Program. In addition, 
the office serves as a liaison with the 
Social Security Administration and veri- 
fies Social Security and Civil Service 
student attendance. 

Handicapped Student Services offers 
special counseling and advising to meet 
the individual needs of disabled students, 
an information and awareness program 
which includes a resource center, and 
serves as a liaison with the State Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation. Also provided 
are special equipment and academic 
support for disabled students. 

Handicapped Student Services oper- 

_ates and schedules a lift-equipped van 
service for handicapped students. Prior 
notification of the Office of Handicapped 
Student Services is required by 12 noon 
on Thursday in order to schedule van 


service for the following Monday through = ° 


Friday, The van can be reserved from 8 
am until 4:45 pm, Monday through Fri- 
day for on-campus transportation 
needs only. Manual wheelchairs are 
available for loan. 

The Office of Handicapped Student - 
Services/Veteran Services is located in 
room 125 Central Services, x2829; TTY 

_ (special equipment for people with hear- 
_ ing and speech limitations) x2089. 


Financial Aid 
The Financial Aid Office administers 
the awarding of financial aid to eligible 
UCSC students. Financial aid is avail- 
able in the form of scholarships, grants- 
in-aid, loans, and work-study employ- ' 
ment. Applications are available every 
fall for the following year and are usually 
accepted for consideration until the 
funds run out. The Student Loan Col- 
lection Office, 203 Central Services, 
- x2107, is responsible for the disburse- 
ment of all financial aid checks on a 
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Educational Opportunity Program/Student Affirmative Action 


support services available to EOP stu- 


dents. The Tutorial Center offers indi- 


vidual tutoring free in any area of aca- 
demic interest. To work with a tutor, an 
EOP student need only telephone the 


tutorial assistant requesting help in his/ 


her subject area, and a tutor will be 
assigned promptly. 

A counselor is available to work with 
students in all areas of academic coun- 
seling such as scheduling of courses and 
choosing a major or program of study. 


quarterly schedule. Students must 
present a validated registration card 
and one other form of identification in 
order to receive their checks. The Finan- 
cial Aid Office is located in room 201 
Central Services and is open for service 
from 9 am to 4 pm Monday through 
Friday. Information by phone is avail- 
able from 8 am to 5 pm weekdays, 
x2963. 


Career Planning & 
Placement 


The Career Planning and Placement 
Center has counselors to advise stu- 
dents and alumni about career choice 
and/or graduate school, using a major 
effectively, and job-finding strategies. 
The Career Planning Library is a re- 
source for career opportunities, edu- 
cational programs, and scholarship/fel- 
lowship/grant information. The center 
also provides information about the 
GRE, MCAT, LSAT, GMAT, and PACE 
exams. Representatives from business, 
industry, and graduate and professional 
schools are invited for advising and 
recruiting students and current full-time, 
off-campus job opportunities are posted 
at the center located at 123 Central 
Services, x2183. Office hours are Mon- 
day-Friday, 8 am-5 pm, Wednesday 
evenings, 6-9 pm. 


Chancellor 


The chancellor is the chief campus 
1: Officer, with full responsibility for campus 
organization and operation, intemal ad- 
ministration, and discipline. His office is 
in the McHenry library, x2058. 

A matter normally comes to the atten- 
tion of the chancellor through established 
channels and procedures, i.e., via an 
administrative officer who reports to the 
chancellor. However, he also provides 
time each week when students, indivi- 
dually or in groups of not more than 
three, may come in without an appoint- 
ment to discuss campus issues. Generally 
these open office hours are held on 
Tuesdays from 2 to 4 pm during the 
academic year. Members of the chan- 
cellor's staff are available to provide 
information and/or advice on campus 
policies and procedures. 


Specific advice on graduate and pro- 
fessional schools is also available, as is 
counseling on career opportunities. A 
financial aid counselor works with EOP 
students and the financial aid office to 
insure smooth financial transactions for 
the student and to answer questions 
conceming financial aid, budgeting, or 
job information. The Educational Op- 
portunity Program/Student Affirmative 
Action Office is located in Merrill Col- 
lege, Dorm A, phone x2296. 


Bay Tree Bookstore 


The Bay Tree Bookstore is located in 
the two-story redwood chalet building 
next to the Upper Quanry. The bookstore 
carries required and recommended 
course textbooks, general reading 


paperbacks, a wide selection of general 


school supplies, and other campus- 
oriented items such as t-shirts, back 
packs,and art equipment. The manager 
can be reached at x3171. Hours are 
Monday-Friday, 9 am-5 pm, except 
academic and administrative holidays. 


Registrar’s Office 


The Registrar's Office is located at 
190 Central Services, window hours are 
9 am-4 pm, Monday-Friday. The regis- 
tration section processes registration 
and course enrollment forms, cancel- 
lations of registration, and changes of 
name and determines late fees and 
legal residence for tuition purposes, 
x4412. The student records staff main- 
tains the official student academic rec- 
ords including student petitions, end of 
term grades and notations, and satis- 
faction of requirements for graduation; 
also records pertaining to students sub- 
ject to academic disqualification and 
lapse of status. This section is organized 
by student college affiliation: 


Cowell, Crown: x2904 

Eight, Oakes: x2910 

Five, Kresge: x2610 

Menill, Stevenson: x2022 

Questions regarding receipt of instructor 


GEE Academic Re-Entry Office 


The Academic Re-Entry Office, locat- 
ed in the McHenry Library, x4057, 
serves as an umbrella for the Part-Time 
Degree Program and the Woman's Re- 
Entry Program. It offers support services 
for re-entry students, male or female. 

While the Woman's Re-Entry Program 
does not formally admit students, it 
counsels, advises, and guides re-entry 
women, whether they are full- or part- 
time students, through the processes of 
admission and then enrollment in the 
university. Offering the extra support 
which women often need to ensure 


evaluations may be directed to x2610, 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Requests 
for official transcripts of record and out- 
going intercampus transfers to other UC 
campuses, call x2902 or x2903. 


Academic Advising 


We have a new academic advising 
system for this academic year. In past 
years, college faculties were responsi- 
ble for the advising of all students. This 
year new students and undeclared 
majors will be assigned advisers by their 
colleges. Declared majors will now be 
assigned advisers by their boards. In 
addition, there will be pilot programs in 
“peer advising” by experienced, trained 
senior students. Peer advising is availa- 
ble to all students: centers will be located 
at Merrill, Kresge, and Cowell. 

Students as well as faculty will have to 
take responsibility for advising if it is to 
work productively. The conversation be- 
tween student and adviser should in- 
clude questions of courses, major re- 
quirements, etc.—but if it is to be most 
useful, it should also include questions 
af values, educational goals, and long 
term career plans. A good academic 
advising session can make all the 
difference. 


Health Services 


The Cowell Student Health Center is 
located on McLaughlin Drive. Clinic 
hours are 8:30 am-12:30 pm, 1pm-4:30 
pm, a nurse is on duty 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week when school is in 
session, students may call x2211 day or 
night for medical or psychological prob- 
lems. Services include general out- 
patient clinic services; laboratory, x-ray, 
pharmacy, physical therapy; special 
woman's clinic; birth control services; 
psychiatric services; infirmary care; and 
dental clinic. For regularly enrolled stu- 
dents, most services are covered by 
Registration fees. Medical insurance is 
the responsibility of the student. A stu- 
dent plan is available through the 
Cashier's office, information is available 
at the Cowell Student Health Center. 


maximal benefits from their education, 
the Woman's Re-Entry Program overlaps 
with and is complementary to the Part- 
Time Degree Program. Phone x2552. 


In order to be admitted into the univer- 


sity as a part-time degree-seeking stu- 
dent, the prospective candidate must 
meet regular University of Califomia 
admissions requirements and must be 
unable to maintain a full-time study 
program because of employment re- 
sponsibilities, retirement, family obliga- 
tions, or health. If these criteria are met, 
part-time fees are assessed. 
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Counseling Services 


The Counseling Office is located in 
room 105 in the Cowell Student Health 
Center. The Counseling Services offer a 
wide range of psychological services 
including counseling in the individual, 
group, peer, and minority areas. The 
staff includes clinical and counseling 
psychologists, and its members main- 
tain a close working relationship with the 
psychiatry service and with the Student 
Health Center. Available to all students, 
counselors also concem themselves 
with broader questions regarding col- 
lege and university life. Information 
gathered in the course of counseling is 
confidential and released only with the 
student's consent. Persons with questions 
about the services are invited to visit the 
office or telephone x2895 for assistance. 


Committee on Arts 
& Lectures 


The Committee on Arts and Lectures 
(CAL) selects and presents major events 
on campus and, occasionally, in down- 
town locations. CAL’s primary mission is 
to program events that meet the campus's 
need for intellectual stimulation, artistic 
gratification, and cultural enrichment. 
The emphasis is on diversity and high 
professional quality. CAL is made up of 
sixteen members—nine students, three 
staff, and four faculty. The office is 
located in room C202 of the Performing 
Arts Building. Students are encouraged 
to participate in CAL activities by con- 
tributing their ideas for programs and 
volunteering for various production jobs. 


Campus Activities 


The Campus Activities Office, locat- 
ed in the Redwood Building above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant, serves as the 
resource center for campuswide activi- 
ties and organizations. The Campus Ac- 
tivities Coordinator and the staff advise 
students on how to prepare for and carry 
out a variety of activities on campus 
ranging from fund raising events to peti- 
tioning campaigns for ballot measures. 
A student group that wishes to conduct 
an activity on campus should contact 
the staff early in the planning phase to 
insure that the group. is registered, the 
event approved, and the campus facili- 
ties reserved. 

Also included in the Campus Activi- 
ties Office are the campus box office 
(ticket sales for all campus and some off- 
campus events) and the Master Calen- 
dar through which all campus events are 
scheduled. In addition, this office will 
order replacements for lost ID cards. 
Phone x2934. 


Cashier 

The Cashier's office is located in room 
102 Central Services, x2278. All student 
fees, payments, and fines can be made 
in person, by mail, or through the de- 
pository. The depository is located out- 
side the north entrance of the Central 
Services building. Check cashing 1s 


available for students, faculty, and staff 
with a university ID, limit is $25. Window 
hours are 9am to 3 pm, Monday-Friday. 


Cooperative 
Education 


The Cooperative Education intern- 
ship programs are designed to provide 
UCSC students with the opportunity for 
paid, pre-professional experience in 
their major field of study. The Coopera- 
tive Education staff is responsible for 
recruiting employers who will provide a 
satisfactory leaming experience for the 
student. Research positions have been 
offered in the natural sciences, social 
sciences, and the humanities with vari- 
ous organizations: the National Institute 
of Health, Camegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and the Califomia 
Council for the Humanities in Public 
Policy. Intemships are in both the public 
and the private sector and include, but 
are not limited to, positions in labor 
relations, marketing, joumalism, environ- 
mental planning, technical writing, and 
programming. Students interested in the 
program should contact the staff at 140 
Central Services, x2396. 


Physical Education & 
Recreation 


The Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation (OPER) has four distinct pro- 
grams: physical education instruction, 
intramural activities, recreation, and 
sports and recreation clubs. Physical 
education offers non-credit courses with 
regularly scheduled instruction in a wide 
variety of activities, x2531; intramural 
activities provides scheduled competi- 
tion at all skill levels for men and women 
in individual, dual, and team activities, 
x4220; recreation is a program that 
offers free recreation hours at the Field 
Houses and organizes on- and off- 
campus events and activities, call x2806 
or x2045 to sign up. Sports and recreation 
clubs are initiated and organized by 
students with assistance from OPER fac- 
ulty and staff members. They are for 
those students who desire more practice, 
instruction, and/or competition than-is 
provided in the intramural and physical 
education programs. The-sports clubs 
participate in extramural competition 
with college, university, and club teams 
as well as with other UC teams in the All 
Cal toumaments. 


Religious Counseling 
Services 


The Religious Counseling Services 
are located at the University Religious 
Council Office, Redwood Building 
(above the Whole Earth Restaurant), 
426-6242. Professional staff from various 
faiths and trained peer counselors are 
available to students seeking personal, 
pre-marital, or religious counseling. Walk 
in or call tor an appointment, someone 
will be available 24 hours a day, 426- 
6242, 429-2934, or 427-1524. 


Admissions Office 


The Admissions Office serves two 
functions, coordinating the campus out- 
reach programs and the review and 
evaluation of admissions applications 
and transcripts. The outreach program 
includes representing UCSC at com- 
munity college/university days and col- 
lege advisement days, the scheduling of 
high school visits, campus tours, and 
pre-application counseling. The office is 
also responsible for readmissions, 
college assignment, and the coordinatior 
of all material for the establishment of 
the student and adviser files in the 
colleges. The Office is located at 150 
Central Services x2131. 


College Activity 
Coordinators 


Students interested in initiating pro- 
grams or activities at colleges should 
contact the College Student Activity 
Coordinator. 3 
Cowell: Angie Christman, Ziggy Rendler- 


German, x2255. 

Stevenson: Gail Heit, x2793 

Crown: Lirida Larkin, x2101 

Menill: Bob Taylor, x2675 

College Five: Carolyn Reynolds, x2857 
Kresge: Hichard Fairfield, x4432 
Oakes: Kathy Fagan, x4597 

College Eight: Patti Cazel, Richard Barr, 
x4279 


Police 


The Police Office is located in the old 
Cook House near the entrance to the 
campus. If you need emergency service 
or have to report a theft, assault, or other 
crime, call x2231. Officers patrol the 
campus on foot, by car (occasionally on 
horseback and trail bike) and answer 
calls related to crimes, collisions, injuries, 
illnesses and complaints. The lost and 
found office is located in the Police 
Office with the same phone number as 
above; hours are 8-5, Monday through 
Friday. 


ity on a Hill Press 


Our campus newspaper, City on a 
Hill Press, is probably the largest stydent 
weekly in Califomia, and the recipient of 
the Intercollegiate Press award for Ex- 
cellence in Journalism. 


City on a Hill is our responsibility; from 
the democratic editorial policies to the 
flexibility we give talented writers and 
artists to explore printed expression with 
style and grace. If you'd like to develop 


KZSC, your non-commercial campus 
radio station, is near realizing a five-year 
dream of tuming our tiny ten-watt titan 
into a 1300 watt giant. 

Realize your dreams too—we always 
need people who know or want to leam 
about news, public affairs, and quality 
music programming. OR just tune us in. 
We offer all of the above 24 hours a day, 


your writing, reporting skills, photo- 
graphy, design work; lear about pro- 
ducing a newspaper; or just keep in 
touch with what's news in Santa Cruz, 
call the Press at x2430 or x4350. Stat 
meetings are generally Monday nights 
at 6:00 in the Stonehouse (across from 
the Bam Theater at the base of campus). 
Some of the work is even paid. 


Stereo 


and we're still at 88. 1, the left end of your 
dial. 

Radio now for the future—KZSC, with 
no static at all. 

Contact us by calling x2811 and 
asking for Maggie Sparkman or Brian 
Asher. 


Student Involvement in University Governance 


Govemance is the management of the - 


University; establishment of priorities, plan- 
ning, allocation of resources, and evalu- 
ation of programs. 

Students interested in becoming in- 
volved in institutional govemance at the 
collegiate level should contact their 
College Activity Coordinator (see list of 
names and phone numbers, by college). 

Participation in campuswide govem- 
ance is open to students through service 


..on a variety of Administrative and Aca-: 


demic Senate Committees. Committees 
with an asterisk after them need addi- 
tional student members for 1979-80. 
Students interested in applying for 
membership on one or more committees 
should do so by filling out an application 
at the Campus Activities Office in the 
Redwood Building x2934. The Student 
Committee on Committees, composed 
of one student from each college appoint- 
ed by each college, will review applica- 
tions, conduct interviews when neces- 
sary, and make nominations to the 
Chancellor for Administrative Commit- 
tees and the Academic Senate for Aca- 
demic Senate Committees. 


Chancellor s Administrative Committees 


Affirmative Action 

Animal Care 

Arboretum and Plantations 

Arts and Gallery 

Committee on Arts and Lectures 
Bookstore Operation 

Conferences and Summer Programs* 
Community Services Project 
Computing Advisory Committee 
Diving Control Board 

‘Educational Opportunity Program/ 
Student Affirmative Action* 

Energy and Water Conservation 
Ethnic Studies* 

Facilities Planning 

Financial Aid 

Handicapped Committee* 

Health Services 

Housing and Food* 

Human Subjects Review 
Instructional Improvement* 

Media Council 

Committee on Natural Land and Water 
Reserves 

Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation 

Radiation Safety and Bichazards 


Helpful Publications 


i. The General Catalog is available at 
i the Bay Tree Bookstore for $2.00. One 
copy of the quarterly Schedule of Classes 


i is given to each student at his or her 


college office. Other publications for ° 


- student information are the student 


| manual, Bureaucracy Simplified, avail- 


able at the college offices, and the 


Course Review, available at the colleges 


and at the bookstore. 


Regents’ Professors and Lecturers 
Registration Fee Advisory Committee 
Space Committee 


Student Conduct 


Teaching Assistant Training 


Academic Senate Committees 


- Academic Freedom 


Admissions and Financial Aid 
Affirmative Action 

Education Abroad Program 

Graduate Council 

Library 

Planning and Budget 

Student Advising and Evaluation* 
Undergraduate Courses and Cunicula 


Also available for student involve- 
ment are the Student Body Presidents’ 


Council, a University of Califomia sys-: 


temwide body composed of represent- 
atives from each campus; and the UC 
Student Lobby, the student voice before 
the Legislature and the Govemor. Con- 
tact the Campus Activities Office, x2934. 


Telephone Service 


Telephone service in student resi- 
dence areas is acquired directly from 
Pacific Telephone by the individual desir- 
ing service. This year, Pacific Telephone 
will have a PhoneCenter on campus 
during the week, September 17-21. The 
center will be a trailer, located below the 
Whole Earth Restaurant, in the Bookstore 
parking lot. The PhoneCenter will 
enable each individual to sign up for : 
phone service -and pick up the tele- 
phone instrument in one stop. Permanent 
PhoneCenters are located at 212‘Locust 


‘Street, Santa Cruz, and at 1820 41st 


Avenue, Capitola. Also, if a Phone- 
Center is not convenient, phone service 
can be ordered by calling 425-6855. 


. This method, however, is slower and 


more costly. 


PAUSE 


The PAUSE program, Planned Absence 
Under Special Enrollment, was developed 
to help if you are interrupting your studies 
at UCSC. You may want to contact the 
Career Planning and Placement Office, 
123 Central Services, x2183, before you 
decide to withdraw or take a leave of 
absence. 


Library 

You will soon discover the importance 
of the library in your life at UCSC. 
Whether for a single fact or for a large 
enough supply of information to fuel a 
research paper or thesis, somewhere 
among the half million or so books, nine 
thousand serials, and thousands of other 
documents, maps, slides, films, and re- 
cordings, you'll probably find what you're 
looking for. All of these materials are 
divided between two buildings; most of 
them are in the Dean E: McHenry Library; 
books and periodicals in the natural 
sciences are housed in the Science 
Library. Since most of the library is 
arranged in open stacks, you can help 
yourself if you wish. But if you do need 
help, the staff at the reference desk can 
offer expert guidance in your exploration 
of the library. Tours for new students are 
offered both as part of the orientation 
program of each of the colleges, and 
also on demand during the first few 


weeks of each quarter. The phone for the 
reference desk is x2801. 


International 


Services , 

The International Services Office dis- 
tributes applications and information for 
the Education Abroad Program, coun- 
sels interested students, and coordi- 
nates recruitment, selection, and orien- 
tation processes. Intemational scholars 
and students (non-U.S. citizens) are 
assisted with visa and immigration reg- 
ulations, travel plans, and concems re- 
lative to transition and adjustment as 
full-time students/employees. The office 
issues appropriate Immigration and 
Naturalization Service documents for 
initial and continuing attendance/em- 
ployment. Information on opportunities 
for study abroad is also available. The 
office is located in room 146 Central 
Services, x2858. 


Available Majors & Whom to Contact... 


Aesthetic StudiesO) 
American Studies 
Anthropolog 

Art* 

Art History 

Biology 

Chemistry . 
Community Studies* 
Earth Sciences 

East Asian Studies 
Economics 
Environmental Studies* 
History 

Information Sciences 
Latin American Studies 
Linguistics 

Literature 


Mathematics 

Modem Society and Social Thought 
Music* 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Politics 

Psychobiology 

Psychology* 


Religious StudiesO) 
Sociology 

Theater Arts*, 
Westem Civilization 
Women’s Studies 


*Major available only upon petition to 
sponsoring agency. 


David Cope x4377 
Sharon Baez x4217 
Debbie Branum x26 15 
Bess Benson x2272 
Bess Benson x4564 
Evelyn Smith x2209 
Shelby Marcus x2537 
Sherry Phillips x237] 
Suzanne Harris x2504 
Dilip Basu x2382 
Laurel Woodside x2743 
Juanita Nama x2104 
Pam Fusari x2982 
Donita Springmeyer x2565 
Julianne Burton x4560 
Peggy Green x2905 
Claire Braz-Valentine x459] 
Lynn Galiste x459 | 
Judy Rose x2085 
Vera Stout x2588 
Peg McCray x2809 
Shelly Starr x2070 
Jeanne Vandiver x2329 
Pat Kirschner x245 | 
Evelyn Smith x2209 


Undergrad: Deborah Rosenthal x2022 


Graduate: Judi Tessier x4416 
Abby Thomas x2056 
Susan Curtis x4306 
Janice Cockren x2974 
Gary Miles x248 ] 
tba x2695 


O)Religious Studies, Aesthetic Studies 
not accepting new students 79-80. 


Blacks vs Jews 
A split spawned in the ’60s 


(There are deep roots for the tensions between Blacks and 

_Jews that are now surfacing in the wake of Andy Young's 
forced resignation from the UN. PNS writer Joel Dreyfuss, 
a naturalized New Yorker whose ancestry is both Jewish 
and African, explores the context of the conflict. This 
article is excerpted from a longer version in the Village 
Voice.) 


by Joel Dreyfuss 


The continuing controversy over the resignation of UN 
Ambassador Andrew Young has now developed into a 
broad-ranging conflict between Blacks and Jews which 
threatens to rupture the last fragile ties of their historic 
alliance. Some see in this rupture a sad commentary on 
ethnic relations. What I see is acase of historic inevitability. 
The conflict between Blacks and Jews reflects the fact that 
these two groups have made their alliances with opposing 
camps in an international struggle for power. 

My interest in Jewish-Black relations begins with my own 
origins. My grandfather, Emmanuel Dreyfuss, migrated 
from France to Haiti in the 1880s to escape anti-Semitism 
and married into an old Haitian family. As the child of 
international civil servants growing up in the Caribbean, 
West Africa, and Europe, I found no contradictions 
between being Black and having roots that were Jewish, 
French African, and Latin American. But when my family 
settled in New York in 1960, I learned quickly that I could 
no longer straddle my multiple origins. I was Black in 
America, but I retained'a deep personal concern about 
American Jews and their relationship to American Blacks. 

Thad grown up in a world where class was more important 
than color and power, more effective than morality, so I was 
fascinated by race relations in America. During my Ameri- 
canization in New York public schools and at City College 
(of New York,) I accepted without question the explanation 
‘that Blacks and Jews were allies because of their common 
history of oppression. Most of my white friends were Jews 
and we seemed to share a vision of the benefits, contradic- 
tions, and injustices of the American system. But a series of 
events in the 1960s began to strain that alliance—and my 
own personal relationships with Jewish friends. 

The emergence of the Black power movement seemed 
logical to me. I had grown up accustomed to Blacks 
exercising power in Haiti and in Africa. Once the laws 
declaring racial equality were put in place here, I thought it 
natural for Blacks to want to control institutions that would 
meet their needs and reflect their own perceptions. 

Stokely Carmichael’s famous 1966 declaration that 
Whites should combat racism and leave Blacks to organize 
themselves hardly seemed to warrant the hostile reaction it 
provoked in the Jewish community. I couldn’t understand 
why Jews were so resentful of a sense of group identity 
among Blacks that they themselves had always enjoyed. 


The fact that Blacks played no prominent role in B’nai B'rith ~ 


and the American Jewish Committee was not an acceptable 
comparison to them. 

The coalition of Blacks and Jews, the joining of two 
groups with vastly unequal power and resources, was more 
symbiosis than alliance. Blacks had benefited from the 
involvement in the civil rights movement and would suffer a 
damaging blow when that support was withdrawn. The Jews 
had also benefited. They had been able to confront their own 
alienation from the American mainstream by participating 
in the struggle for equality. The rebuff by Blacks forced 
Jews to reevaluate their standing in America and led them to 
conclude that they could no longer classify themselves 
among the “‘have nots” of this country. If they had become a 
powerful force in America, what was the benefit of associat- 
ing with a powerless and increasingly unpopular group? 

The parting of the ways came at a time when civil rights 
leaders were realizing the ingdequacy of protest for con- 
fronting economic issues. Martin Luther King’s Chicago 
campaign, his first movement north, had been a dismal 
failure. There had been fierce white resistance, Mayor 
Daley side-stepped the issue, and King was literally stoned. 

This caused trepidation in the northem liberal commun- 
ity. King’s early opposition to the Vietnam War completed 
the break. This, after all, was the war against Communism, 
and besides, Blacks, as a New York Times editorial 


counseled at that time, should not be concerned with 
foreign policy matters. (Andy Young’s appearance on Face 


‘ the Nation showed how little this attitude has changed when 


a reporter wondered aloud if Blacks should be concerned 
about the Middle East issue.) - 

After King’s death, the fear of Black violence chased 
some white liberals back to the fold, but the alliance could 
not last because Black and Jewish interest no longer coin- 
cided. American Jews had routed anti-Semitism and opened 
all but the most sacred doors of the American system. 
Blacks were still on the outside-and they would become their 
natural competitors in the urban middle class. 

The peculiar madness of being Black in America in the 
1970s is due primarily to the chasm between our exper- 
iences and their interpretation by Whites. Public opinion 


-polls show most Whites believe that racism is no longer an 
obstacle to Black progress. Yet racism, in its more subtle 


forms, is an experience shared by Blacks regardless of 
background, education, or class. 


American Jews have always 


demanded unequivocal sup- 
port for Israel and they have 
always regarded the Middle 
East as something that should 
not concern Blacks. 


RARE RS ILE REI AN ST LONE LSE ITT 
The Invisible Man has made a comeback in the 1970s. 


The experiences that most Blacks live never make the 
evening news, prime-time television, or the world of Woody 
Allen. Whites continue to deny their racism and reveal it for 
all to see in their fantasies. Blacks will obviously play no 
role in the future of Star Wars and Close Encounters. They 
don’t exist in the present of Manhattan and Superman. 
ey are written out of the past in the Deerhunter and Loose 
nge. 

Jewish power in America has always been a difficult 
subject to address. Jewish leaders, fearing a backlash, have 
tried to downplay their influence in America. Their most 
effective tactic has been to attack any references to the 
power of Jews as “anti-Semitic,” immediately blocking 
further discussion of the issue. But it is impossible to discuss 
the conflict between Blacks and Jews without addressing 
the issue of power. American Jews exert an economic, 
political, and intellectual influence on this country far out of 
proportion to their numbers. American Blacks have far less 
impact than their numbers could lead them to expect. 


Blacks, envious of the power that Jews wield in America, | 


find it difficult to understand the profound insecurity of Jews 
about their own role in this country. This insecurity led to 
the reaction against Black power and is reflected in the 
vehemence of the attacks against affirmative action. Any 
system which looks at numbers in the population is seen as a 
threat to Jewish achievement. But a sensitivity to race has 
been the most effective way of bringing Blacks into the 
mainstream. To pretend that racial attitudes do not affect 
evaluations, selections, and promotions is to deny hundreds 
of years of conditioning in America. That is the keel of last 
June’s Weber Supreme Court decision, an acknowledge- 
ment of historical fact strangely absent from the Bakke 
decision of 1978. 

In briefs filed in the Bakke case, notable those of B'nai 
B’rith and the neo-conservative Committee for Academic 
Non-Discrimination and Integrity, there were attempts to 

the Jewish experience in America with that of 
Blacks. The CANI brief even went so far as to argue that 


_ Allan Bakke had fewer rights under affirmative action than a 


Black after Reconstruction. 

Many Black people believe that as a the power of Jews 
has increased, so has their insensitivity to different views 
and different cultures. While Blacks have to struggle to get 
the United States to pay any attention to the problems of 
Africa, the Middle East consumes the energies of successive 
American administrations. Black complaints about racism 
in television fall on deaf ears, but the selection of Vanessa 
Redgrave to play a concentration camp victim creates an 
uproar. And now, the suspicion is that Andy Young was 
ousted to appease Jewish and Israeli anger. 


But there have been changes in recent years. The roles of 
the “have” and “have nots” have shifted. The American 
defeat in Vietnam was an important symbol for emerging 
nationalism in the Third World. If a tiny country could 
survive the rage of the world’s most powerful nation, then 
the struggle for self-determination. was not hopeless. The 
rout of the Portugese (and their NATO weapons) in Angola 
and Mozambique reinforced this belief. _ 

The value of Andrew Young was his ability to empathize 
with the aspirations of Third World countries. His presence 
gave credibility to American foreign policy toward develop. 


ing nations. He did not approach Africa with the arrogance 


of Henry Kissinger, who convened his Vienna summit on. 


southern Africa in 1976 without a single Black at the 
conference table. 

Young understood why the Blacks of Zimbabwe 
and South Africa saw white supremacy as a greater threat 
than Communism. Africans, like their brethren in America, 
had experienced the cruelitites of racism. They could not be 
intimidated by the invocation of the red bogey-man. They 
also knew that the regimes in southern Africa survived 
because the Western powers supported them. That part of 
the world became the test of America’s willingness to 
abandon white supremacy as an ally. 

But the Arab states, frustrated militarily, had discovered 
the power of oil. They had found a tool that would 
accelerate the redistribution of power and force the Western 
\nations to reevaluate their international politics. The fall of 
the Shah of Iran removed the last buffer between the oil 
nations and their customers. As long as the Shah was in 
power, Iran would not act in concert with oil producers in 
any boycott. After the revolution, Iran not only cut off oil to 


Israel but to South Africa. Therefore, it is not by accident 


that the Palestinian cause has suddenly become a legitimate 
issue. And the fact that there is so much resistence to even 
considering the cause of the Palestinians could even lead 
Blacks in this country to sympathize with them as the 
underdog. 

As long as Andrew Young confined himself to African 
issues, his critics would tolerate him as Jimmy Carter’s 
burden. But once he stepped into the sacred arena of Middle 
East politics, he became expendable. American Jews have 
always demanded unequivocal support for Israel from 
successive administrations and they have always regarded 
the Middle East as something that should not concern 
Blacks. But in our changing world two major strands of 
American foreign policy began to intertwine. 

Israel was developing a close relationship with South 
Africa. There was economic and military cooperation, and 
even hints that the two countries had shared their nuclear 
weapons technology. The “Muldergate” influence-buying 

scandal was the result of Israel’s advice to South Africa to 

concentrate on public relations. Israeli helicopters, pur- 
chased from the United States, turned up in Rhodesia. Just 
as American Jews were being regarded as foes at home, 

Blacks were beginning to view Israel as an enemy abroad. 

Andy Young’s so-called diplomatic gaffes were intended 
to open a dialogue in areas that had to be confronted before 
genuine peace could be achieved. If we are to live in peace, 
we must understand and respect one another. History is on. 
the side of the “have nots” here and abroad. Those that have 


power today had better make friends among the powerless 


for tomorrow. 
There is an old African saying: ““What goes around, 
comes ’round.”” 


10,250 on File — All Academic Subjects 
Send $1.00 for your up-to-date, 306-page mail order catalog. 
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- Loaded and Rolling 
a by Carter Young 


Was I guess it’s about time for another round. The 
school year is coming on fast, high and inside as it were. It’s 
customary at college papers to welcome the readers back 
from wherever they came from, so let’s say that I’ve 
dispensed with that function already. It’s also customary 
to give some platitude about “‘how to be successful at the Big 
U.,” but it’s real hard to get a clue on that because things 
change so fast around here. Besides, I don’t know what 
reasons (if any) you had for coming here. I had one when I 
got off the bus five years ago, but I’ve forgotten what it was. 

Learning is a dynamic activity, one requiring changes in 
the students as well as the institutions—and this institution 
of learning has really gone through the mixmaster in the past 
five years — I don’t think anyone has their finger on the 
main pulse. So if you want, take some chances, you might be 
able to shape this school or this city at the same time they 
change you. Some things might come hard, you might 

change so much that you no longer recognize yourself, so 

RECO p [) (5 keep these words from Jung in mind: “‘There can be no birth 

of consciousness without pain.” 
OK, let’s be serious and get down to what’s really wrong 
| A DE | N around here. We all know that the housing situation in Santa 
Cruz is critical (or is it clinical?). Rents are high, vacancies 
about as scarce as feminists in an Oakland gtrip-joint. If you 

HL 10 PI want to buy a house you'd better have a hefty bankroll. 

Supposedly, the university has been having trouble attract- 

ing quality faculty because of the high purchase price of 

() \ houses around here. Young professors don’t make a whole 
lot (figure on around 15,000 dollars) and with the average 

price of new houses in Santa Cruz running around 85,000, 


it’s kind of tough for assistant professors to cash in on the 
American dream of private property. 


So the university administration has what could be 
considered a problem. They can’t get the quality faculty 
they need because the quality faculty can’t get the:houses 
they need. Now our chancellor is a real mover, (although 
not much of a writer) and he decides that the obvious 
solution is for the university to get into the real estate 
Cassettes business. There’s been talk about faculty housing for some 
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and 8-Tracks time now, but as I said, our new chancellor is a mover, so he 

slips us this faculty housing plan at the start of the summer 

Comparable as a sort of reorganization present to the professors out there 
: who can’t buy houses. 

Savi NQs ON Construction will begin in the spring on your basic 

. - condominium development, financed by over one million in 

higher List LP's, bods Fifty two-bedroom, one and a half bath apartments 

will be built somewhere around Pogonip in the lower campus. 

cassettes G The chancellor said this complex would have access by the 

8-Tracks : road to both the campus and the city, which probably means 


that a new road will have to be built, but what the hell, let’s 
not be half-assed about all this. 

Sound pretty sharp? The chancellor thinks so, but he 
might be in for some surprises. There’s quite a difference 
between owning a house and renting an apartment. Who 
says that quality faculty, or faculty of any sort for that 
matter, are going to come here because they can rent an 
apartment? If they wanted to live in apartments they 
would be complaining about the high cost of renting 
apartments, but they aren’t, they’re harping about the high 


} cost of buying houses, which would lead one to believe that if 
/ they must rent, faculty members would prefer to rent houses 
instead of apartments. Especially since many professors 


lived in student apartments when they were graduate 


students. It’s fun to live real close to people of your own kind 
| N (() N if p September 26 for awhile, but jesus, all those kids, And now the university 
Santa Cruz Civic 4 is offering faculty that same sort of gracious living for as Jong 


eS 


as they can pay the rent. 

The chancellor may not have spent much time consider- 
ing how appealing the housing will be — after all, he has a 
nice university house with a view — but he can at least do a 
simple head count. With about 400 faculty at this campus, 
one of every eight faculty members is going to have to live in 
these things in order for the project to stay afloat financially. 
That’s going to take quite a sales pitch. 

They say you can’t lose in real estate, but this smells like a 
sucker bet. The administration can of course always bail out 
by renting to graduate students, but that would defeat the 
whole idea. If the chancellor is hung on the price of housing, 


) Ly RON sg 
; “w 1510 Pacific Garden OND TA se why didn’t he support last November’s anti-speculation tax 
d ex Neat Ral LD on housing? If the chancellor wants to play real estate 


ity developer, then let him ship off to Orange County. 
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Didion slouches white 


on white 


by Bernie Golden 


oan Didion is certainly one of the most popular authors 
on the literary scene today, as well as a widely read 
woman’s writer. Her last novel, A Book of Common 
Prayer, spent months on the best seller lists; she is a highly 
regarded essayist—her book Slouching Towards Bethlehem 
was a brilliant set of collected articles, including the title 
essay which was the best piece I have ever read on Haight- 
Ashbury in its hippie heydey; and she even writes movie 
bite in collaboration with her husband, John Gregory 
ne. 


Book Review 


Her style is unique: extremely spare, full of dry hi humor, 


she makes her points by understatement and witty, elegant 
juxtapositions that cast the subject matter in a new light for 
the reader. Reading her is a relief after the linguistic 
excesses of most current writing, people like, for example, 
Robert Coover or Tom Wolfe, who try to overwhelm the 
reader with words and images. She is self-consciously out of 
the mainstream, yet maintains her ability to be consistently 
enlightening and pleasurable to read. So it is easy to 
understand my eagerness to see her new collection of 
essays, The White Album. 

It stands as a companion piece to Slouching Towards 
Bethlehem. Most of the essays in the new book reflect 
similar concerns from her older work: Life Styles from the 
Golden Land, Personals, and Seven Places of the Mind are 


titles of sections in Slouching; California Republic, Women, _ 


and Sojourns head up parts of The White Album. She 
continues to write about the same sort of topics: in her new 
books she has articles on James Pike, the Episcopalian 
whiz-kid; she takes on Caltrans; and she writes movingly 
about the California Water System. However, when you 
look over the pages of The White Album, you see vast 
differences between the two books. 

The lean writing is still there; the sly juxtapositions used 
to skewer her points home. She delights in deflating self 
images. When in 1968, Eugene McCarthy was running for 
president, she says, a coffeehouse named Eugene’s was 
started in Hollywood by some liberal movie types. There 
was a debate at Eugene’s one evening between William 
Styron and Ossie Davis whether Styron’s book, The 
Confessions of Nat Turner,. promoted racism. Didion then 
adds, in what nearly passes:as an aside: “David Wolper, 
who had bought the motion picture rights to Nat Turner, had 
already made his position clear: ‘How can anyone protest a 
book,’ he had asked in the trade press, ‘that has withstood 
the critical test of time since last October?’ ” 

Here is another scene: At the San Francisco State 
campus during the political turmoil of S.L Hayakawa’s 
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reign, she is describi.ig an SDS meeting. After they mull 
over what to do during a press conference they have called, 
in which it seeris likely that reporters will actually be 
asking questions, she includes a short scene of a young man 
speaking to the people present: “I came up here today...to 
tell you that we’re.with you, and we hope you'll be with us 
when we try to pull off a strike next week, because we're 
really into it...’'m here to tell you that at College of San 
Mateo we’re living like revolutionaries.” She considers the 
tender melancholy of being a revolutionary in San Mateo, 
one of the wealthiest counties in the United States, and 
being part of a revolution where a big problem is that people 
will ask questions at your press conference. 

She goes on to dismiss much of the women’s movement as 


quoting the more fatuous writer of the movement: Alexis 
Kate Shulman on marriage contracts “(‘wife strips beds, 
husband remakes them’)”, and Letty Cottin Pogrebin’s 
theory for salvaging fairy tales by..going over them with 
children in critique sessions. Those not strong enough to 
define life on individual terms are quickly discarded. 
Surprisingly, she gives only grudging approval to Doris 
Lessing, certainly an independent thinker, but one whose art 
Didion scores as badly flawed. Didion admiires without 
reservation only one woman: Georgia O’Keefe, whose art 
and life measure up to the standards that Ms. Didion uses. 
She says 0’ Keefe i is a “straight shooter” and “astonishingly 
aggressive.” 

There are, however, major differences in The White 
Album from Slouching Towards Bethlehem. Early on in 
the title essay, we see a medical diagnosis that speaks of 
“inability to cope with normal stress...Patient’s thematic 
productions emphasize her fundamentally pessimistic, 
fatalistic, and depressive view of the world...In her view 
she lives in a world of people moved by strange, con- 
flicted...and above all, devious motivations.” It is a 
diagnosis of Didion herself, and we realize that she is 
disturbed, nearly beyond contact. 

She speaks about her condition even more clearly on 
the first page of the book: ‘We live entirely, especially if 
we are writers, by the imposition of a narrative line upon 
disparate images...I’m talking here about a time when I 
began to doubt the premises of all the stories I had ever 
told myself.” 

One could measure the distance between the two books 
this way: Slouching Towards Bethlehem takes its title 
from Yeats’ famous poem that considers the state of the 
world, and concludes that “the center cannot hold.” In 
The White Album we see that Ms. Didion’s own center 
cannot hold. She has shifted from the social to the 
personal and found them both lacking. 

This troubled self-image bothers the reader (though 
probably not as much as it does Didion). We do not know 
how to view her work. 

Her essays are written from the point of view of an 
individual, reporting on phenomena that she moves 
through, untouched, yet filtered through her to us. Didion 
has certainly been one of the leaders of what, for lack of a 
. better name, has come to be called ‘“‘New Journalism.” 
But when she so bluntly confides that she is no longer 
certain of the accuracy or even survival of her viewpoint, 
that her self image has the same kind of distortion present 
in her subjects, then she casts doubt on all she writes. 

The philosophical implication of this on her writing is 
even more troubling. Didion is passionately committed to 
the individual. Her writing is devoted to examining and 
dismissing those too weak to sustain an individual percep- 
tion of the the world. She praises those like Georgia 
O’Keefe who pursue determined, self-defined goals. Must 
we understand that she is merely not able to measure up to 
her goals, a regretable weakness? Or that no one could 
measure up to what is an unrealistic vision of human life; 
that her kind of individualism is just not built into the 
species? 

Finally, her weakness makes us wonder about her 
subject matter. Her elegant writings might not be accurate 
reflections of what went on, those little moments that she 
witnessed and “‘brought back”’ to us, but only dim images 
distorted through her own problems. 
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ART DISCOUNT —_ 10% DISCOUNT 
CARD S worth up to with student ID on purchase over $1—sale items 


4 WAY BRACKET FOR | 
MULTIPLE MOUNTING [| St 


a Pike Fie | 


SALE 
$16.95 


60 WATT 
30 inch Reach 


CROWNLITE 
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Palace Art Palace Stationery 


1308 Pacific Ave. 1364 Pacific Ave. 
427-1770 | 427-1550 
offers offers 


| 5 % DI S COUNT. excluded. Offer good thru October 13. 


TENSOR LAMPS LEDU LAMP . 
ALLTENSOR LAMPS =| _® 4vinch Reach robe 
@ Heavy gauge steel Arms : | 


0% @ Vented Shade 
oO @ Wide Arc light distribution 


® 2 tension control knobs 


OFF OF LIST 
PRICE 
1500-06 yy ; 
- List 39.95 
BZ 
Many Styles & Colors to Now 33.39 


Choose From 


UN-10A 


by the Cobalt-Fury collective 


Nothing to worry about here. There’s been a whole lot of 
talk going around lately about getting out of old habits. Such 
as they are. 

Gonzo is an old habit, a bankrupt one. We’re ready and 
headed to go beyond. We mean beyond, we mean way out 
there...bite the dashboard and hang on to your fucking 
necktie bud, because this is what you call real uncharted 


territory. This is what you call Beyond Gonzo. Hey, don’t _ 


| adjust your television—this is the real fourth estate. 
But first a little backrub, er, we mean background. 
i Even the most spurious inquiry into the state of writing 
@ around here would reveal a certain sickly pallor, a tinge of 
7% grease around the gills. In this strange and not overly savage 
hinterland known as in these parts, the sons and daughters 
of quack orthodontists and flaccid real estate salesmen think 
a good cry on the pillow can pass for “experience.” 
Attempts at gonzoism have mostly proven to be little better 
than cheap soporifics. Few, if any among us, have been able 
to come to terms with the primary conditions of heart and 
soul. Too few have ever lain down their heads on the yellow 
| line (of Highway 9 or any place else). Well...maybe the 
white line, but that’s off to the side and doesn’t count. 
Those are the facts. Backwater emotionalism has run 
amuck, Jesus, would you look, would you look at what 
they’ve done? 


Her whole body tensed, her body arching to meet each 
smooth thrust of his hips. She moaned and rolled her head 
back and forth on the concrete surface next to the pool at the 


Didion continued 


One is not sure what to do. Admire her for the writing 
she does, and consider it as beautiful, crafted in spite of 
Or dismiss all she puts down on 
facrazy 


self-confessed handicaps? 
paper as hopeless self delution, the ravings 


Loman 


Beyond gonzo... 


Pursuits of her writing... 


Cold shoulder 
of seduction 


EF: some reason, this movie has. been getting good 


Fresno Travelodge. A crowd was forming around the 
carnally locked couple as they thrashed about like a meat- 
filled wind sock in a hurricane. They were close to climaxing 
when Officer O’ Malley shouldered his way through the now 
cheering mob, “‘Yer’ll be coming with me now,” he said in 
thick Irish accent. 

And he was right, they were coming—a crowd of leering 
Okies was a turn-on in its own right; but a cop! With an Irish 
brogue, no less—‘‘was it good for you too?” she asked as 
O’Malley slapped the cuffs around her wrists. 


reviews. It doesn’t deserve them, it’s a dog—there’s 

no two ways about it. The film is weakly written, 
marginally acted, directed with the limitations of “nothing 
to work with,” and generally makes neither point or 
emotional impact. The single redeeming feature in Joe 
Tynan is a surprisingly good performance from Meryl 
Streep, who seems to have overcome her “TV” background 
and a stupid-sounding name to bring just a little life to this 
otherwise dead show. 


‘Silken Rew Resnc 


The movie focuses on a US Senator (Joe Tynan) as he 
battles corruption in government (while wheeling and 
dealing on his own) and tries to save his marriage (while 
pursuing an affair). Weighing it against the genre, it has 
neither the realism of All the President's Men, not the 
intensity of Advise and Consent, or even the emotional 
content of Soap. The movie is riddled with cliches like the 
senior senator who is losing his grip on reality (played by 
Melvin Douglas), the rebellious daughter, the boring “roman- 
tic triangle,”’ etc. 

The movie might make adequate TV, and perhaps Alda is 
making a bid for a new series. My main interest, while 
watching Joe Tynan, was trying to figure out how they are 
going to beep out the swear words when it goes on the tube. 

The Seduction of Joe Tynan; Starring Alan Alda, 
Barbara Harris, Meryl Streep, Rip Torn, and Melvyn 
Douglas. Written by Alan Alda, Directed by Jerry 
Schatzberg. Now Playing at the UA Del Mar. 


Wouldn’t you? 

Jesus, wouldn’t you? 

And that’s just the point. You would. It’s easy to get all 
wound up about something that seems exciting, and then 
look where you are, look where we are: thrashing around 
like some beached shark way deep in the mudflats. 

Sharks! Where? Throw out the life preservers, only 
Hunter S. Thompson can save us now. And he refuses. The 
Prince of Gonzo has cashed his check with the new book. 
You've seen it, it made the back page of Good Times. 
Gonzo is dead, and Thompson’s got the reward half spent. 
He did it when the doing was weird, but then it got cold, the 
facts became confused and the shade around the truth grew 
absolutely cool. So Thompson took the walk, leaving The 
Great Shark Hunt as his testimonial. And here we are—can 
we get a witness—headed and ready for Beyond. 

There’s no more easy truth, so quit your whining. We can 
get there, we can get beyond gonzo, but not from here. 

We're sorry, but you can’t get there from here. Those are 
the facts. We’re sorry. As a matter of fact, it’s more than 
that: we surrender. 

But don’t believe everything you read. 0 
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Chicano Feature 


n a search for a higher margin of profit, many U.S. 
‘orl Jum over the past decade have moved from 
Northern industrial areas to the Mexican border, where 
labor costs are lower and unionization rare. Often the most 
labor-intensive parts of the manufacturing process—whether 


Schirboy- Spete Val. Atthous: I it’s men’s shirts or children’s toys—are shipped to one of the 


hike tat TM Go Noth maquiladores (intensive labor factories) across the border, 
b 11, whost #f «f though the finished product will eventually be marked 
(dea pee t Hef Made in U.S.A.. 
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The situation provides the setting for a landmark film, 
Racies de sangre, making its Northern California premier 
here in Santa Cruz. The film is the first, or one of the first 
full-length Chicano features financed by the National Film 
Corporation of Mexico, rather than US producers. 

It was not Made in the USA. 

Only, it was shot on the Texas Mexican border, and 
features both leading Mexican actors and leading Chicano 
television personalities. A main theme of Racies is an 
attempt to address problems relevant to both Chicano and 
Mexicans, and to encourage understanding between the two 
groups. 

In this theme and in its unusua! cross-cultural composi- 
tion (the film is in Mexican Spanish, Chicano Spanish, and 
English) Racies de sangre recalls the unforgettable Sa/r of 
the Earth. 

Chicano film r maker Jesus Trevino, director of Yo soy 
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wife, “You are driving me to murder.” This sticks with her 
on the flight, and bothers her even after she lands. Finally 
she realizes why; “f dislike it because it had the aspect of a 
short story. one of those ‘little epiphany’ stories in which 
the main character glimpses a crisis in a stranger's lire 


and is moved to see 


his or her own life in anew light. Pwas 
ay 
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Thursday 


Movies 

One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, 8 and 10:15 

eg Stevenson Dining Hall/ Stevenson 75¢, others 
1. 


Miscellaneous 
INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 
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Friday 


Movies 
Tommy, a spectacular rock-opera, starring Ann- 


Elton John, and Roger Daltrey as Tommy, 
7:30, 9:30, and 11:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall, $1. 


High Holiday Services 


Rosh Hashana services will be tonight at 8:00 pm 
and Saturday at 10:00 am at the Performing Arts 
Center, UCSC. 


Miscellaneous 


Data bank grand opening: Contest and film, Tommy, 
6 pm-2 am, Kresge Town Hall, free, except film 
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Saturday 


Movies 


The Last Detail, starring Jack Nicholson, 7 and 
9:10 pm, Cowell Dining Hall, $1, Cowell Free. 
Miscellaneous 


Kyudo demonstration. This free demonstration by 
Harry Edwards will focus on traditional Japanese 
archery styles, 1-3 pm, East Field House Archery 
Targets. 


Screaming Memes Show, 7:30 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall, free. 


Rock ‘n’ Roll dance, 9 pm, College V Dining Hall, 
free. 


China delegation meeting this afternoon, 1 pm at 
Merrill Courtyard. More info. call Kim at 423- 
0977. 
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sunday 


Miscellaneous 


Ski & Recreation Exposition at Oakland Coliseum, 
including films and a ski swap, leave at 10:30 am, 
return 5 pm, transportation, $2.50; admission at 
door, $2, sign up at P.E. Office. 
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Monday 


Lecture 


8:00 pm,““The World of our Fathers and Mothers: 
The Renaissance of Yiddish Culture and Literature 
Today,” including slides, poetry and lecture. by 
Stuart Scheer. 
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Tuesday 


Movies 


Raices de Sangre (Roots of Blood), Director Jesus 
Trevino, Mexico, 1979, 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 
2, $1.50 (Trevino in person at 9 pm). 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


Swept Away, 7:30 and 10:30 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall, $1 (Dialogue with Kresge faculty at 9:30 pm 
in Omei Restuarant; free). 


Lectures 


“The Pscyhological and Spiritual Explanations of 
Yom Kippur” with Dr. Jeff Shapiro, clinical psych- 
ologist, and Rabbi Rick Litvak,8:00 pm at the 
Charles Merril Lounge. 


SCIENCE WRITING LIVES. If you are - 


interested in writing on scientific subjects for a 
nonspecialized audience, Science Writing is for 
you. Radio scripts, press releases, news stories, 
feature articles, internships, publication pos- 
sibilities—all this and more in the Science Writing 
program. NatSci 101 and 102. Jean Atcheson and 
Peter Radetsky. Office—Crown, Classroom Bldg. 
108. 


COMMUNITY HIGH HOLIDAY Services 
jointly sponsored by the Jewish Students Coalition: 
and Temple Beth E! will be held at the Performing 
Arts Center, UCSC. Rosh Hashana services will 
be on Friday, September 21, 8:00 pm and Saturday 


contact Rabbi Rick Litvak at 423-3012. 


A FAMILY HOSPITALITY PROGRAM for 
UCSC and University Extension international stu- 
,dents and scholars is being developed in Santa 
"Cruz. Twenty-five families 1 in Santa Cruz, Scotts 
Valley, Ben Lomond, Capitola, and Watsonville 
have volunteered to provide occasional family 
hospitality such as dinner, picnics, visits to theatre 
or concerts, opportunities to meet family relatives 
and friends, and other family activities to one or 
more international students or scholars. 


ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL RUM- 
MAGE SALE. The Environmental Council of 
Santa Cruz County offers household goods, books, 
furniture and white elephants at a giant rummage 
sale in the faculty lot of Bayview Elemen- 
tary School, comer of Bay and Mission, from 10 am 
to 3 pm September 22 and 23. To donate goods, 
call: Nancy 338-6578 or Jerry 462-4885. Money 
raised from the sale will be used for environmental 
education. 


A WORKDAY TO DEMOLISH barracks at 
Fort Ord near Monterey has been called by the 
Resource Center for Nonviolence for Saturday 
September 22. According to an arrangement with 
the Army at Fort Ord, the Resource Center is 
dismantling a 4700 square foot barrack and sal- 
vaging lumber for renovation work at its Santa 
Cruz facility on Broadway Street. Volunteers are’ 
being solicited to help in the demolition, including 


denailing lumber, removing flooring and siding, 


taking trash to the base dump, etc. A carpool will 
leave 515 Broadway at 7:30 on Saturday the 22nd.’ 
Drivers are needed. Volunteers are asked to bring a 
sack lunch, gloves, hammers and crowbars, and 
trucks if possible. For more information, call Scott 
Kennedy at 426-6640 or 423-1626. 


ATTENTION PSYCHOLOGY MAJORS: 
The Psychology Board is pleased to announce 
“Pre-Modern Psychologies of the West,” a new 
upper-division seminar that will deal with such 
neglected psychologists of the past as St. Augustine, 
Sophocles, Seneca, Plato, Shakespeare, Montaigne, 
and many others. First meeting, Thursday 7-9 pm 
in Stevenson 221. Charles Braun, Lecturer in 
Psychology. 


JOIN SCHAC! You can get credit for organizing 
tenants, investigating the local housing scene and 
developing progressive housing policy. SCHAC 
is asking questions, finding answers, hitting the 
books, knocking on doors, planning, thinking, and 
acting to make housing in Santa Cruz affordable, 
available, and community controlled. Call 
SCHAC at 426-1091 MWF 10-1, 1004 Ocean 
St.,Santa Cruz, 95060 or call Jody Bruce, Merrill 
Field Study Program, X4054. 


‘ NONVIOLENCE TRAINING SESSION on : 


Saturday, A secnorwaa’ 29, in preparation for the 
upcoming blockade of the Diablo Canyon nuclear 
plant, and for the STOP TRIDENT/CONVERT 
LOCKHEED action of October 28 and 29 in Sunny- 
vale. 

The workshop is required for those who will do 
civil disobedience, and for those who'll be doing 
support work for those doing civil disobedience. 
The workshop will include a discussion of non- 
violence, role plays, and the formation of affinity 
groups for the actions. The workshop will begin at 9 
am at the Laurel Community Center at Laurel and 
Center Streets in Santa Cruz. For more information 
contact P.N.F.F. at 425-1275. 


NEW AND CONTINUING _INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDENTS enrolled in the Uni- 


Extension Center for American Language © 


versity 

Studies (CALS) other Extension programs 
who are interested in getting to know a local family 
and participating in occasional family activities 
should call: 429-2025. 


UNIVERSITY CHORUS AND CHAMBER 
Singer auditions will be held Thursday, Friday and 
Monday, September 20,21, and 24, from 1:00- 
5:00 pm in Music Building Room J13. Director Ed 

welcomes students, faculty, and mem- 
bers of the University community to come by for a 5 
minute evaluation/placement session. The Univer- 
sity Chorus meets Thursday evenings at 7:30 in the 
Performing Arts Concert Hall starting September 
27. The Chamber Singers will meet on Tuesday 
evenings during the Fall term as a daytime class in 
Winter to prepare a series of concerts of music from 
the Renaissance to modern times. For further 
information, contact Ed Houghton or the Music 
Office, x2292. 


pate ENVIRONMENTAL FIELD PRO- 
is now accepting grant requests from 
undergraduate UCSC iden planning field re- 
search related to environmental issues or problems. 
Studies in the natural and/or social sciences that 
involve some field work in the natural environment 
are sought. Grants of up to $1 ,500 will be awarded 
for individual projects, and up to $400 for large 
group projects. Grant requests must be submitted 
by October 22, 1979. Proposals will be accepted 
again in the spring and fall of 1980. Grant applica- 
tions and more information may be obtained at the 
Environmental Field Program office, Room 231 
Clark Kerr Hall. Students planning winter and 
eters Projects must submit in the fall. Info: 
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EFFICIENT/ACCURATE Theses, disserta- 
ions, term papers, legal briefs, tables, questionnair- 
es, financial reports, etc. Edit spelling, etc. Exper- 
ienced Legal Secretary. (408) 476-4951. 
IMPROVE YOUR GRADES Send $1. for your 
306-page catalog of collegiate research. 10,250 
topics listed. Box 25097G, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90025. (213) 477-8226. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT Oct. 
2: Oregon State Bar — Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram. Oct. 9; Monterey Institute of International 


Studies. Oct. 10: U. C. Berkeley Graduate School 


of Business Administration. Oct. 12: Spectra Med- 
ical Systems (computer background). If you are 
interested in any of the above recruitment visitors, 
please call Diane Walker, X2183. Most recruiters 
will conduct group information sessions that are 
open to all interested people. : 


PRE-MED STUDENTS Attention Current Ap- 
plicants to Medical School! Please be aware that 


‘November | is the last day that the Committee is 


open to see pre-med students who are applying now 


for entrance to medical school in Fall 1980. Call’ 


the Pre-Med Secretary, Kay Smothers X2183, 
soon to schedule your appointments. 


PRE-MED STUDENTS CONTINUED The 
Pre-Medical Advisor, Rosejoanne Cirincione, will 
be holding weekly group advising sessions on 
Mondays at 10:30 am. These advising sessions are 
designed to answer general questions regarding 
admissions to medical school and to give students in 
these areas a chance to meet each other and discuss 
common concerns. All of these meetings will be 
held in the Career Planning Center, 123 Central 
Services. 


NEW ADVISING PROGRAM BY ELLIE 
FOSTER AT KRESGE Career Planning is lend- 
ing one of its advisors, Ellie Foster, to coordinate a 
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new advising program, the Kresge Connection, 
which will serve the advising needs of students on 
the west campus as the Merrill Connection does for 
students on the east campus. Ellie will still be 
available for some career advising at Kresge one 
day a week and Merrill one day a week. Watch for 
the Connection schedules. 

Ellie will also conduct Graduate School Applica- 
tion Workshops in October and Career Self-assess- 
ment workshops in November. This schedule will 
oe or call the Career Planning Center, 

183. 


LS.A.T. PRETEST On Saturday, September 29, 


the Career Planning Center is sponsoring a two-day 


workshop in preparation for the Law School Ad- 
missions Test (LSAT). Saturday morning the 
sample LSAT provided in the LSAT Bulletin will 
be administered. The remainder of Saturday and 
Sunday will include reviews of test-taking strategy 
and the basic LSAT sections: Practical Judgement, 
Logical Reasoning, Principles and Cases, Data 
Interpretation, and Quantitative Comparison. The 
reviews will include illustrative problems from the 
sample test as well as supplementary materials. 
The fees are $30. for current UCSC students, $35. 


‘for all others, plus an additional $3 materials fee. 


Pre-registration is required. Sign-up at the UCSC 
Box Office. There must be a minimum of 15 
students signed up in order to give the pre-test. For 
further information contact Kathy Ceresa at Career 
Planning, X2183. 


THE SANTA CRUZ YWCA is announcing a bus 
trip to San Francisco to take place Wednesday Oct. 
3. The bus will leave the YWCA 303 Walnut Ave., 
at 9 am. Participants will be let off at either Union 
Square or Fisherman’s Wharf in San Francisco to 
spend the day shopping, at art galleries, museums, 
whatever. Pick up in the evening will be only at 
Union Square at7 pm. The cost of this trip, whichis 
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co-sponsored by Parks and Recreation. will be 
$7.50. Please buy your tickets in advance at the 
YWCA. No telephone reservations will be taken. 
THE CAREER PLANNING AND PLACE- 
MENT CENTERNew address: 123 Central Ser- 
vices, 429-2183. Our Career Planning Center 
provides information and counseling on the alterna- 
tives available to people after completing their 
education at UCSC. We help people explore new 
possibilities within the realm of“‘ ordinary” occupa- 
tions, ways of expanding the dimensions of tradi- 
tional work, and totally new and experimental ways 
for individuals to create their own work lives. We 
then assist people in determining the most effective 
ways of pursuing their chosen path. Our resources 
and services are available Monday through Friday 
from 8:00 am to 5:00 pm including the lunch hour. 
We will be open Wednesday evenings from 5:00 to 
9:00 pm beginning September 26. Don’t wait to 
figure it out after you graduate — let us help you 
NOW! 

G.R.E. TEST On Saturday, October 13, the 
Career Planning Cente. is sponsoring a practice 
testing workshop for people planning to take the 
Graduate Record Exam. The mock G.R.E., com- 
piled by E.T.S., will be administered in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon there will be a discussion and 
workshop on test-taking strategy and reviews of the 
G.R.E. sections. The fee is $10. for current UCSC 
students Pre-registration is required. Sign-up at the 
UCSC Box Office. There must be a minimum of 10 
students signed up in order to give the pretest. For 
further information contact Kathy Ceresa at Career 
Planning, X2183. All others $15.00. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER EXAM The 
“Career Planning and Placement Center has receiv- 
ed the booklet for 1979 Examination for Foreign 
Service Officer Careers, and it is available in the 
Center. The booklet describes careers as Foreign 
officers of the U. S. International Communication 


Agency. It also contains the application forms for 
the examination. The written examination will be 
given throughout the United States on December 
Ist. The application deadline is October 19th, 
1979. 

COURSE ENROLLMENT FORM FILING 
September 28 — October 3. Forms are available 
now. Undergraduates: at your college office. Grad- 
uate students: Pick up your form at your board of 
studies office and file it at the Graduate Division 
Office. Instructions are printed on the form and in 
the Schedule of Classes. $10. late fee. 
CAMPUS AND COMMUNITY TO CLEAN 
UP COAST On Saturday, September 29, a Santa 
Cruz environmentalist group called OP-II holds its 
2nd annual beach cleanup. Beaches in both Mont- 
erey and Santa Cruz counties will be cleared of 
trash and broken glass. The event will last approx- 
imately 4 to 5 hours, and the entire UCSC com- 
munity, its families and friends, is invited to partici- 


pate. 

Persons interested in serving as on-beach co-ordin- 
ators are especially invited to the coordinators’ 
meeting tonight, September 20, at 6:30 pm, at OP- 
IP's office, 3085B Carriker Lane, Soquel. 

All volunteers should report at 8:30 am to Santa 
Cruz County Governmental Center Building, 701 
Ocean Street, Santa Cruz, on the morning of the 
event. Wear shoes and sturdy work clothes. Bring a 
bag lunch and water. For more information contact 
OP-II at 462-1917, or Al Crawley at Ext. 2006. 
LANDLORD REFERRAL SERVICE Call 
SCHAC with the inside story on your landlord, 
good and bad. We can help each other by sharing 
our experience. So the next time you’re looking for 


a home to rent and are uncertain about the landlord, ; 


give us a call. SCHAC, 426-1091. MWF 10-1, 
1004 Ocean Street, Santa Cruz. 

WOMEN’S STUDIES STUDENTS Need info, 
class advice or just someone to answer questions? 
Call Judi at 426-2073. 
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s UNION GROVE 


| FILE FOLDERS 
ONE DOZEN PACK 
Reg. $1.47 


a ee aa $180) 
Ex-Fing, Fine, Med.,Broad NOW $13.95 


Mace 


WE WANT TO TEACH YOU 
A LESSON 


1. 

Now $ Les It’s back to school time and Union Grove Music has 
some lessons for you. Our professional staff can teach you 
how to play guitar and teach you how to choose your next 
instrument. But best of all: we can teach you how to save 


P Palace Sone aa 
St Stationery Sj BACK TOSCHOOLSALE 


‘ ” Check out these values: 
1364 Pacific Ave. 1308 Pacific Ave. 


i. os ACOUSTIC GUITAR PACKAGES 

eM —arECTRSTARTING AT $49.95 ___ 
Santa Cruz Santa Cruz De eit ae aoe 
4271550 4271770 


an 
TAKAMINE AND OVATION GUITARS 
(including Electric/ Acoustic models) up to 


FENDER AND GIBSON GUITARS 
AND AMPS (selected models)— 


Special Prices On: 
MARSHALL AMPS 
SHURE MICROPHONES 
MARTIN GUITARS 
GUILD GUITARS | 
YAMAHA AMPS and P.A.’s 


It-s all you want: Huge Selection, Unbeatable Prices, the 
Famous Union Grove Service and a Professional Teaching 
Staff to instruct you. © 


reg. $6.80 


NOW $6.95 


Oil, Watercolor, Chinese lettering 


_ GRUMBACHER 


Red fiberboard AMPEX TAPE SALE CONTINUES THROUGH 
reg. $3.45 SEPTEMBER. CASSETTES AS LOW AS $1.25 
WATERCOLORS HURRY SALE ENDS 
NOW .65¢ reg. .85¢ NOW $2.60 20” x 26” SEPTEMBER 30th 
Instruments Bought-Sold- Traded- 
BELLINI OILS NEWSPRINT PAD Financing Available 
PROFESSIONAL QUALITY smooth news, 50 count 1013 Pacific Avenue 
\__ATSTUDENT PRICES eon Santa Cruz 


Studio Tube 
55 Colors . 


NOW $1.99 408 427-0670 
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, ah. Well, the Viewfinder isn’t really 
Yr. that is, it’s not here right now. 
But, it soon will be. Just wait a minute. 
Sit there and wait a minute, or turn the page 
or gO away or say, jesus, what in the hell, 
why do I keep reading this stuff in what I 
believe to be a newspaper. 
(Anybody who doesn’t know what the 
Viewfinder is, much less why in God’s name, 
it’s not here, should note that the Viewfinder 
is a semi-guide to what movies are supposedly 
playing in town. You know, complete with 
- show times and phone numbers and ad- 


dresses. All that. But the thing is, it was 
never right. Never. All the goddam theaters 
got mixed up and all the goddam showtimes 
got confused and it never really worked out. 
So we didn’t want to make those same 
mistakes againg. Right. We fired B. Fury, 
the notorious culprit of the aforementioned 
fiction, and are now in the process of select- 
ing a new “calendar editor,” one who would 
truly and honestly report the town’s film- 
like happenings. B. Fury refused and now 
he’s paying for it. You hear that, B. Fury? 
We don’t need you. Take your ten thousand 
dollar trust fund and shove it. We don’t need 
your loose promises and hollow lies. You 
never could get the facts straight. Maybe 
the Carribbean seems like a nice place to 
you, but we know better.) Anyway. No View- 
finder this week. Maybe next. It’s hard to 
, find good help....0 


Movies on a Hill 


Time and time again we tell ourselves these stories. 11:30 showin of that’n, but don’t look to me if they ain’t. 
Yessur, we indeed do and, well, I’ll be riff-raffed iffen I | The Last Detail is a’featured on Satiday nite, at Cowell 
dint tell myself a good one round about the end of last spring for $1.00, at 7 and 9:30. OK? 
quarter. Boy howdy, stay with me now, this may be newto | Now a’course they’s no movies on Sunday, lease not 
some of youse out there in what we call the audience. Yes, according to the closed mouth birds that feeds me my what 
hang in there, movies on the hoof, a’gallopin toward here you call information. Maybe they is, an I just ain’t heard. 
inny second. It’s intirely hospital, I mean, possible. 

What was we disgusting? Oh, yeah, tall stories. Like did No thing on Monday either. I checked. 
youse hear the one about little Bob over to Delight andthe | But Tuesday, now Tuesday is another story, and I don’t 
day that he wondered over to his pinsell box and proceeded mind if I do. This one’s about the last visit I took over to the 
to et an entire Artgum eraser? Yessr, he did indeed, and his Widow Moline’s, you know, the time I came back with two 
what you call diapers was a’squeakin and a’squackin’ for ten dollar bills, but no socks...? Oh, uh, maybe we shouldn’t 
weeks. Yeah, over to Delight, thas right. be getting into that stash right this minute casuse, well, 

Okey-smokey, let’s get down to what you call movies. casuse of what you call, editorial decency. 

There is not a whole bushel and a parcel of em this week asit Anyway. Tuesday. They got Racies de sangre at 
is most likely early in the year and most of them birds known Classroom 2 and that’s part of a serious of Latin American 
as projectionists have not gotten their lightbulbs in what you _ films. It costs $1.50, but the director’ll be there his own self. 
call tip top shape. So. Tonight, over to Stevenson yousecan Really. I checked. That’s at 7 and 9:30. 

partake in a view of a real fine flicker favorite of mine own, _ Which is nothing compared to 7:30 and 10:30 on 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. It commences at 8 or Wednesday. Cause of the fact that that’s when Swept Away 
10:15, depending on your hour of upwaken’, and it does. is showing at Kresge Town Hall, which is what you call a 
indeed cost either 75¢ for Stevenson’s own, or $1.00 forthe building. I don’t know how much it costs. 

rest. But I do know that I about just laughed my own self sick at 

An iffen youse could’ve seen that little Bob a’scootin’ that little Bob there, a’spittin’ and a’scootin’ along the floor 
acrost that floor wif a mouth full a’ Artgum eraser, there with his whole entire mouth a’filled full with chomped 
well...well, youse just missed it all entirely. up hunks of that old Artgum eraser. It was what you call 

On Friday night at Kresge they’re showing Tommy, but’ Aumor, though youse probably already knew that one. 
who wants to see that godfersaken thing agin? It goes at 7:30 Yessur, you probably already knew that one... 
and 9:30, in the dark, for a dollar. They also might be an —McClure 


THUR-FRI-SAT-SUN Sept. 20-23 
8 pm and 10 pm 


ANDY WARHOL'S 
wih TRASH 


Joe 
Dallesandro 
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“Funny, provocative, affecting and 
somehow very fine. Trash is alive.” 
—Vincent Canby, New York Times 
“A beautiful, funky movie” 
—Village Voice 
“A masterpiece” —Rolling Stone 


x 
bu 
PLUS—short by local filmmake 


MIDNIGHT MOVIE FRI. & SAT. 
THIRD DISGUSTING WEEK 


John Water’s Underground Classic 


x]Pink Flamingos 


PIZZA & PASTA 


Beyond Bad Taste! 
ERASERHEAD 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 


THUR-FRI-SAT-SUN Sept. 27-30 
8 pm and 10 pm 


Meat & Veqel 


ny 
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Center St. Theatre 


Santa Cruz Art Center 1001 Center St. 
425-5211 ext. 202 admission $3 midnight $2.50 
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SAVE MONEY ON YOUR TEXTBOOKS... 


Books ARE expensive, but you can save up to 25%: 
by purchasing used, recycled textbooks at the Bay 
Tree Bookstore: We search nationally for used 
books, and our stock this Fall is larger than ever. 


> 
~ 


the | 


RANK 4th 


be he . 
Ke we Bay Tree Bookstore 
Mel tee Spe monday-friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
eg ana rae wees, telephone: 429-4544 
ete pede ¥ serving the UCSC 
aa ries keer Campus community 
: “3 Sy : a 


Extended hours for Fall Quarter opening: 
Thursday, September 20 8:30 am to 7:00 pm - 
Friday, September 21 8:30 am to 5:00 pm 
Saturday, September 22 10:00 am to 4:00 pm 
Monday, September 24 8:30 am to 7:00 pm 


Tuesday, September 25 8:30 am to 7:00 pm 
‘TEXT REFUND POLICY: 


The last day for full cash refunds on textbooks for 


FALL QUARTER 


will be OCTOBER 12. Refunds will be given September 
through October 12; from 10:00 am to 4:00 pm. 

Textbooks purchased AFTER October 12 are only refundable for one day after 
purchase. THERE WILL BE NO REFUNDS WITHOUT CASH REGISTER RECEIPTS. 


SO DON'T LOSE YOUR RECEIPT. New books must be in new condition— 


unmarked and undamaged. 


by Greg Moreno 


Women rugby players? At UCSC? Well, unless you were 


around in 1975, you might not remember that seven women 
came out to practice that fall. And unless you know 
something about rugby, you might not be awed that two 
women continued on to play competitively against all-male 
teams in the regular season. ; 

What makes all this history noteworthy is that the first 
women’s rugby team didn’t appear in Northern California 

‘(the rugby area of the US) until the same year, 1975. This is 
impressive until it is remembered that UCSC still has no 
women’s rugby team. 

What’s the problem? The basic organization of the 
UCSC Rugby Football Club already exists and a women’s 
team could easily be added as they did just last year at UC 
Santa Barbara. Also, the UCSC RFC has two or three 

" members who could serve as coach of such a side. 

Perhaps the biggest hurdle is to get all the many women | 
who have expressed an interest in rugby together at once 
‘and to encourage more women to begin considering rugby as 
potentially “their sport.” 

But first why, you ask, would anyone, woman or man, 
play such a game? Ask any player and the answer is 
invariably—fun. People enjoy rugby because it demands 
team work beyond that called for in other sports and 
.because the intlividual skills vary from the foot skill of a 


RECREATION 


‘soccer player to the jumping of a basketball center, to the 


grace of a football running back. When you add to these 
skills others which have no counterpart in other sports, then 
you can see that everyone begins rugby at essentially the 


SS EE IEE 

Athletes turned off to the hero, win-at-all-costs orienta- 
tion of many sports have rediscovered having a good time on 
the field through rugby. Everybody plays and everybody 
has an interest in everyone else achieving her or his full 
potential. Fellow club members decide on which side (team 


level) a player competes based on experience, developed 


ability, and practices attended. Egos only destroy rugby 
clubs. 
The good times continue away from the field as bonds are 


formed with fellow team members and even with friends 


from other. clubs. Unassociated with the NCAA or AAU, 
rugby is the only major contact sport in which the two 
‘competing teams have a party after the game. 

But isn’t rugby the most dangerous sport this side of 
dueling with pistols? Despite a reputation for barbarity, 
rugby is safer than American football (safer and tougher). 
The February ’79 issue of The Physician and Sports 
Medicine quotes statistics showing injury rates are almost 
five times higher in football than rugby. The tough condi- 
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Sports Program 
* 
ALL CAL IM SPORTS 
FESTIVAL 
* 


OFFICIATING 


* 


COMPETITION" 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


X4229 Intramural Sports 
X4524 Sports & Rec. Clubs 
X2806 Recreation 
X2045 Recreation 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


Footbali Basketball] Dances Sailine 
Sof tbal] Soccer Backpackina Skiing SSROYETRIBS 
Fencing Volleyball] Bicycling Day Hikes SPORTS CLUBS 
Frisbee Tube Polo New Games 
Tennis Racquetball | Workshops & Clinics ste 
Track and Field * eanciie 
4 & 5 Mile Runs Off Campus Excursions 

Turkey Trot "S.F. Shuttles Bee 

Table Tennis Concerts, Carmel eanahe 
Motorcycle Day Rides Monterey" eats , 
Badminton Bowlinc * enacar 

* A resource file of Tannik 

Intercollege Team places & events of Volleyball 


Job Opportunities in 


“FRIENDSHIP THROUGH 


Rugby: a male bastion no more 


tioning required to play two forty-minute halves and the lack 
of “protective” armor are generally believed to account for 
this difference. 
| Theirony of UCSC’s lack of a women’s side was pointed 
iup this summer when Dan Porter, coach of the three UCSC 
‘men’s sides, was singularly honored by being asked to coach 
the Northern California Women’s Select Side. At press 
time Porter had not decided about accepting the job. 

A select side is like an all-star team and the best and 
fairest way to chose such a side is to invite all the women’s 
teams to a tournament. Once again UCSC is being 
‘mentioned as a possible site for such a women’s tourney. 
This is again despite a lack of a women’s side here. 

For more information on practice dates, UCSC RFC 
history, how the game is played and what to do about getting 
a women’s side together, check the City on a Hill next week. 


_ The opening game this year is the first Saturday of January 


‘against UC Hastings Law School. 


Other UCSC Clubs 


RECREATION 


interest to students 
* 


Open gym nights at | RECREATION CLUS 


| 
the East & West Gyms Nikido 
: : Alpine 
Recreation equipment : 
available at both sg eels 
the East & hest Skifnd 


Service Centers 
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ING NEWS 
Your ticket to |/"™ FOR THE KRFA EVEN vat 
campus and |! —— 
off-campus 


entertainment. 
Open 10-4 Monday-Thursday 
10-93 Friday 


Redwood Building 
(above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant) 


Phone 
429-2159 


KINKO'S GRAPHICS» 


A QUALITY COPY SERVICE 


e Xerox 9400 Copies e Instant Printing 
e Cheshire Perfect Binding e Velo Binding 
e Reductions e 2 Sided Copies e Collating 


Copy Shop ah Print & Copy Shop 
S09 Cedar St. ) Delivery 506 Soquel Ave. 
495-1177 Available 495-7729 
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continued from page 7 


The circumstances under which Lewis identified Newton 
were brought to light when Serra cross-examined Sargeant 
Briley. The day after the incident, when Briley went to 
Lewis’ home to show her the photo line-up, she did not make 
any identification. It was not until one week later, when he 
and officer Whitfield from the Vice Department approached 
Lewis on the corner of 29th and San Pablo, locked her in the 
back of their patrol car, and again showed her the same 
photo line-up, that she identified Newton. 

The key prosecution witness and the only person to hold 
to an identification of Newton in both trials is Carles Bouie, 
an avowed “‘street hustler.”’ Bouie, who was later revealed 
to be the XYZ informant, has been guaranteed full police 
protection and $813. per month to be a prosecution witness 
against Newton. Bouie told police he was “‘in fear for his 
life.” 

US Marshal Fredrick Gover was one of the defense 
witnesses called, and he testified that Bouie has been 
relocated and allowed to establish a new identity “under the 
Witness Security Program.” The program is administered 

*in Washington DC and extends to different regions in the 
entire country, explained Gover. In order to qualify for the 
program, a witness must be under subpoena to testify as a 
prosecution witness and receive the approval of the US 
Attorney General upon the recommendations of a District 
Attorney, Gover said. He also testified that Bouie is still in 
the program, which has already allotted him $9,146.39 in 
five months. 

Bouie was severely attacked for dishonesty by three 
consecutive defense witnesses. First, Norris Snowden, 
Deputy Probation Officer for Alameda County, testified 


JRS 
-EO 


recorded that Bouie had said he was deaf until he inadvert- 
ently answered several questions Snowden asked while 
Bouie’s back was turned. Snowden wrote in the report about 


Danrich 


that in a pre-sentencing report he made on Bouie in 1975, he 


Berkemann Clogs , 
Bort Carleton 


Durango Boots 
Giorgio Brutini 
Huaraches 

interplanetary 
Sandals 


Bouie’s seeming “ability to read lips from behind his head.” 

A former employer of Bouie’s said he “‘is the only person 
I have ever had arrested” after Bouie burglarized an 
apartment building office where Bouie was a maintenance 
man and resident. The witness also said that Bouie had a 
reputation as a ‘“‘snitch” among other tenants and members 
of the community. 

A former classmate of Bouie’s, who has known him ever 
since, testified that “‘ Bouie told a lot of fairy tales” and was 


. “known for messing up tricks... and for having a lot of people 


on kickbacks for a lot of things.”” Contrary to Bouie’s sworn 
testimony earlier in the trial that he had not carried a gun, 
the witness claimed that Bouie was known to “carry a 
piece.” The witness claimed that Bouie was often seen 
“talking with the wrong people”’ such as known undercover 
vice officers. He also testified that Bouie was “in trouble 
with the prostitutes” who knew that he had sometimes 
broken into the cars of their “‘tricks”’ in order to steal the 
wallets and tape decks they usually left behind. 

~ One of the district attorney’s witnesses identified Newton 
in the first trial until the defense, pointing to Newton, asked 
her under cross-examination if he was the man she saw 
shoot Smith. In recantation of her prior testimony, Michelle 
Jenkins firmly denyed that it was Newton who fired the gun 
which killed her companion on the street corner. 

In August of this year the defense hired a private 
investigator to tape an interview with Jenkins in order to 
ascertain which statement was the truth, to which she 
willingly submitted. She said at that time, according to the 
testimony of private investigator Sutherland, that her recant 
was the truth and of her own volition. It is alleged that she 
also said the police had pressured and harassed her before 
she identified Newton, who she knew was sought for the 
killing by police. 

Taking her Fifth Amendment right, Jenkins refused to 
testify in the second trial. 


BIGGEST uittic Shop on the Mall..... 


stocks an unbelievably large selection of fine footweas 


HE fs 


shoes Greqalics 


Morgan Quinn 
Newport Cas 


San Remo 
Stylish Imports 
Texas Boots 
Western Boots 


The key prosecution witness in the retrial is Crystal Grey, 
who identified Newton for the first time in court. However, 
her credibility as a witness was brought into serious doubt 
when the defense established that she had previously lied to 
police in order to protect her long-time lesbian lover, Mozill 
Mitchell, from manslaughter charges. The defense also 
attempted to establish that Grey was an accessory in that 
case, for which neither she nor her lover are being duly 
charged by the district attorney, in return for Grey’s 
testimony. Orloff states that looking at the evidence of the 
case shows that there isnot enough to charge Grey with 
anything. 

Before resting its case, the defense was able to have the 
court take judicial notice of the fact that since 1978, Grey 
has been arrested by Oakland police on four different 
misdemeanors, each of which the District Attorney has 
refused to charge her for. 

Newton’s first defense lawyer, Sheldon Ottis, hired a 
licensed private investigator to tape an interview with 
Grey: The private investigator posed as a freelance writer 
doing a story on the Black Panthers. Allegedly, Grey 
admitted on tape that the District Attorney had offered her a 
trip to the Bahamas with a small stipend in return for her 
testimony against Newton. When questioned about the tape 
under cross-examination last week, Grey said, “the voice 
sounds like me, but-I do not remember making that 
statement.” Under intense questioning from Serra, Grey 
remained exceedingly calm: ‘“‘No, I have not received any 
benefit for testifying, believe me.” 

Following the closing of oral arguments to the jury, 
probably sometime this week, the jurors will be responsible 
for carrying through the burden of justice. In keeping with 
the statement Judge McCullum made to a defense witness 
who expressed fear of reprisal from Oakland police for his 
testimony, the jury’s task “is the price of being a resident 
and a citizen” in America. es 
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eCHEESESeNATURAL COSMETICS 
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_ SALE ties EFFECTIVE Pie SEPT. 26 


LBM. BOND QUALITY 
COPY 
RVICE z 
LAUREL 
ST 
“FoodBin ~°Herb“Room 
LAUREL AND MISSION 


FOOD BIN 423-5526 
HERB ROOM 429-8108 


M STREETS _ 
10:00 AM TO 8:00 PM 
MONDAY-SUNDAY 
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UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS & LECTURES 


CAL 


79-80 SEASON 
EIKO & KOMA 


a full evening of dance 
September 29 


SIZWE BANSIIS DEAD 


Tony Award winning play about 
South African apartheid 
October 5 


G.S. SACHDEV 


master of the bamboo flute, with 
tabla and tambura accompaniment 
October 6 


GWENDOLYN 
BROOKS 


Poet Laureate of Illinois 
Pulitzer Prize Winner 
October 12 


THOMAS SZASZ 
author of The Myth of Mental Iliness,| 
eminent psychiatrist 

January 11 


DYLAN THOMAS 
GROWING UP 


portrait of the great poet created and 
performed by Emlyn Williams 
January 17 


JOHN CAGE 


lecture/reading by this famous composer/author, 
graphic artist. pioneer of the avant-garde 
January 25 


BORODIN PIANO TRIO 


one of Russia's most celebrated chamber ensembles 


February 2 


DAVID GORDON & 
PICK UP COMPANY 


a unique New York dance company 
April 12 


FIVE CENTURIES 
ENSEMBLE 


aconcert of early and contemporary music 
April 25 


MUSIC WITH ROOTS 
IN THE AETHER 


video portraits of seven American 
composers directed by Robert Ashley 
April 2C-May 3 


Please call 429-2826 for free 
brochure detailing each event 
or write: 
Arts and Lectures 
Performing Arts, UCSC 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Twenty words for a dollar, due by noon Tuesday. 


INSTRUCTION 


‘SANTA CRUZ WOMEN’S SEXUALITY Insti- 

tute re-opens! Fall classes for pre-orgasmic 
women/sexual enhancement partner work. Ex- 
perienced, feminist facilitators. Private con- 
sultations, group presentations. Call 423-2184, 
426-7479. 


PIANO LESSONS. Teacher with B. Music, M. 
Music in piano offering solid course of study to 
all ages, all levels. University and private teaching 
experience. Sight reading. theorv and composition 
may be included. Near UCSC, on bus route. 426- 
4206. 


SAX & CLARINET INSTRUCTION 286-1311 
studio in Santa Cruz jazz sax mouthpiece maker 
Haynes, Muramatsu, Powell, Flutes, Buffet 
clarinets, Selmer saxes. 286-1311. “ 


GUITAR LESSONS-— Rock blues, jazz, country... 
Improvisation, practical application of harmony- 


theory. 14 yrs. playing, 6 years teaching experi- 
ence. Ken Arconti—426-9802. 


SERVICES 


VIDEO CONNECTION is beginning this week. 
Have a videograph made of you to meet other 
people with compatible interests. Call 476- VDEO 
(8336) for details and appointment. 


PERSONALS 


BACK TO BASICS BY MR. SCHWARTZ. Well, 
here I g0 again. exercising freedom of speech at an 
inflated nickel-a-word cost to me. The California 
State Constitution, as last amended, 11-2-76, 

States in Article IX, Education, Section 1: “A 
general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 


ReRun 


being essential to the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people, the Legislature shall en- 
courage by all suitable means the promotion of in- 
tellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural im- 
provement.” Mine is not a legally trained mind. 
However it does seem to me that the preservation of 
the rights and liberties of the people”’ is the basic 
reason we have publicly financed education, this 
University not excluded. Many questions came to 
mind when I read Article IX, Section 1, one of 
which was, “Does this University educate in a way 
to preserve the rights and liberties of the people?”’ In 
amicability I invite correspondence about any 

“personal’’ I insert in CHP. P O Box 1778, 95060. 


FEMINIST MUSICIANS WITH professional 
skills (especially keyboards) wanted—to work with 
hot woman vocalist and help organize a concert. 
Call Paula 476-4905 or 425-2671. 


STORIES, MONOGATARI, STORIES, 
MONOGATARI, STORIES, MONOGATARI, 
STORIES. Between 1975 and the Spring of 1978 I 
wrote about 300 stories. After a period of rest and 
recuperation, I am back at the typewriter hacking 


426-2753 
1503 Mission St. 
near McDonalds 


be issuing a monthly sampling envelope to LOU 
SCHWARTZ’S STORIES, P.O. Box 1778 
95060. 


TYPING 


CRISP CLEAR TYPING. Fast high quality 
service. We correct spelling and punctuation. IBM 
typewriters. Guaranteed work. Low prices. 423- 
8258. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOONFLEECE. Antique and nearly new 
clothing. Consignment. Tues-Sat. 11:00-5:00 at’ 


the corner of 13th Ave. and E. Cliff Dr. 


11 am to 4:30 pm 


genghis khan 


Se 
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661 


closed Sundays 


Shop 


Welcome Back UCSC 
10% off with student 1D 
Quality Consignment 
Clothing for Men 
and Women 


nothern chinese cuisine 
mogolLian fire Sater 
vegetarian Olisnes 


YESTERDAY WE SAVED A TREE... oOinners FROM 7304 


Today many of our other natural resources are in 
danger of being depleted. We can end this wasteful- 
ness by RECYCLING. Bring your bottles, cans, news- 
paper, cardboard and more to: 


ECOLOGY ACTION RECYCLING CENTER 


2623 41st ave. soquel 
across from Kmart 


476-3211 togo 


L’ Oustalou 


Country French and Mediterranean Cuisine 


\, : 
ee Avene Hours: 10 an 2 apm S Specializing - - ‘ 
pola , CA. 95062 es day in Wednesday Night Lunch Cue-FRI 11:30- 2:00 


Italian Dinners. OinneR CUC-SUN 5:00-10:00 


18 LOCUST STREET 
SANTA CRUZ 423-5600 


Sub-centers: Scotts Valley — Felton — Watsonville — Boulder 
Creek — Aptos — westside Santa Cruz 


me use No msg 


Recycling is a habit worth picking up! 


SERVICE TOO 
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City on a Hill Press — 20 September, 1979 _ 
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NUMBER TWO 


PENCILS 


Poor Richa rd's 


Imanac 


521 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ 


REAL CASH DISCOUNT SAVINGS UPTO 50% « 


WELCOME BACK UCSC STUDENTS. . 


